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Editorial 





NOTABLE CONVENTIONS. 


In two successive years the Pacific 
coast and the Atlantic seaboard have 
been hosts to conventions of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men that have been notable for their 
entertainment and size of attendance. 
Members in the two regions con- 
tributed several thousand dollars to 
provide the special events of the pro- 
grams. Their hospitality has won the 
praise and gratitude of their guests. 

Next year's convention, to be held 
on a steamship during a 4-day cruise 
of the Great lakes, will be outstand- 
ing because of its novelty. It offers, 
also, an opportunity to hold a meet- 
ing without large financial outlay by 
the host—a role the central region 
has often played. Probably no regis- 
tration fee will be necessary, as the 
entertainment will be provided by 
the steamship company. Better ac- 
quaintance and good-fellowship will 
be promoted by the close association 
on board. 

Increasing interest in convention 
sessions—shown this year by attend- 
ance in hundreds instead of in scores 
as at bygone meetings—seems likely 
to make necessary less entertainment 
as an attraction at future events. The 
expense to regions less strong in 
membership will be lightened, as the 
convention is held in other parts of 
the country, as the by-laws require. 

The democratic and truly represent- 
ative aspect of the association in its 
reorganized form engenders deeper 
interest in its vital work. We may 
see other conventions outstanding— 
and different. 





LARGER REPRESENTATION. 


While the American Association of 
Nurserymen is representing a larger 
number of the trade as its member- 
ship annually increases, many more 
nurserymen are represented in the 
state and regional associations of the 
country. Since the latter also benefit 
when the A. A. N. is active in matters 
of federal legislation, it has been 
felt desirable that authority to repre- 
sent the larger numerical group would 
be impressive in appearance of the 
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executive secretary before federal 
departments and congressional com- 
mittees. 

By the action of the A. A. N. con- 
vention at New York, state and re- 
gional associations are asked to pass 
resolutions authorizing the national 
organization to represent their mem- 
bers in all matters of federal legisla- 
tion. It is also asked that the presi- 
dent of each state association be au- 
thorized to appoint annually one 
member to serve as a representative 
on the national nurserymen’s legis- 
lative council. 

Forms for the resolutions to be 
adopted were distributed at New York 
and may be obtained from the Wash- 
ington office. 





TRADE BARRIERS. 


Before the close study of state 
trade barriers was undertaken by the 
Council of State Governments and 
subsequently by the federal depart- 
ments at Washington, Lee McClain 
and his A. A. N. committee on trade 
barriers started conferences with the 
state regulatory officials with a view 
to removing some of the handicaps 
to shipping nursery stock from one 
state to another. 

In two and one-half years the com- 
mittee has won the friendship and 
codperation of the state regulatorv 
officials. Direct effect of this work 
has been seen in the changes of state 
laws and regulations, eliminat‘ng 
some of the burdensome require- 
ments on nurserymen. Still further 
simplification is sought. During the 
past six months considerable discus- 
sion has centered on the possibility 
of the federal government's super- 
vising state inspection services, with 
the result that one federal tag would 
permit the movement of all properly 
certified stock in every state. 

Some of the state officials, particu- 
larly in the southeast, have favored 
the proposal of a federal tag. Officials 
of some other states have opposed it 
with varying degrees of energy. 

At a conference the day before the 
A. A. N. convention opened, some 
forty prominent shippers of nursery 
stock discussed the proposal of a 
federal tag and its advantages as set 
forth by Lee McClain in the report of 


his committee before the convention. 
Among the nurserymen, also, were 
some who favored the plan and 
others who opposed it, as unwork- 
able, undesirable or unconstitutional. 

The upshot was a_ resolution 
adopted at the convention providing 
for a committee of the A. A. N. to 
work not only with the National Plant 
Board and the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., but 
also with the regional plant boards, 
with a view to putting a finger di- 
rectly on the objectionable points in 
the present system and working out 
a method for their elimination so as 
to secure more nearly uniformity of 
state requirements on nursery stock 
shipments. 

Possibly by the amendment of state 
laws or regulations may come the 
elimination of the trade barriers to 
nursery stock shipments. The pro- 
vision for reciprocal agreements, 
spreading among the states, is a sure 
procedure toward uniformity. What- 
ever the way by which the goal is 
reached, progress has been decisive 
because of the work of Lee McClain 
and the A. A. N. committee, and not 
too much credit can be given them 
The coéperation found among the 
state regulatory officials has also been 
praiseworthy, and from it may be ex- 
pected a nearer approach to the solu 
tion of the trade barriers problem. 





REGULATE TRUCKS. 


Because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refuses to consider nurs 
ery stock as an agricultural commod 
ity or nurserymen as farmers, for the 
purposes of the motor carriers act, 
nurserymen are subject to more 
stringent regulation than their fellow 
farmers. Hence they should be in 
formed as to the federal regulations 
regarding truck drivers, as well as 
state statutes. R. P. White, executive 
secretary of the A. A. N., urges nurs 
erymen to obtain copies of “Motor 
Carrier Regulations—Revised,” fo: 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 2 
cents in cash, stamps not accepted 

The federal regulations, of which 
the original effective date was August 
1, will not go into force until Octo 
ber 1, announced Secretary White, 
last week at New York. 
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“QUALITY OF INQUIRIES VERY HIGH” 


Because subscriptions are accepted only from those who grow and sell 
nursery stock, the concentrated circulation of the American Nurseryman 
produces results high in dollars, at low rates, due to the caliber of the 
inquiries and the size of the sales. 


“You might be interested in knowing that, while the total number 
of inquiries from the American Nurseryman magazine is compara- 
tively small as compared with other magazines with larger circula- 
tions, the quality of the inquiries is very high, and that during the 
past year they increased 28 per cent over the previous year.”— 
Mando S. Ariens, Ariens Co., Brillion, Wis., July 3, 1940. 
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A. A. N. Convention Sets New Record 


High Mark in Registration, Large Attendance at Sessions and Banner Entertainment 
Make Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting at New York Outstanding Success Despite Hot Weather 


Setting a new record in attendance, 
the sixty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, at New York, July 21 to 26, 
fulfilled all the pledges and promises 
made by the members of region 1. 
At the final session the total registra- 
tion was announced as 812, of which 
667 purchased complete entertain- 
ment tickets. Fifteen new applica- 
tions for membership had been re- 
ceived, bringing the total association 
membership to approximately 670 in- 
dividual members and firms. 

The record heat in New York city 
during the latter days of the conven- 
tion made the air-conditioned ball- 
room of the Hotel Pennsylvania the 
most comfortable place to be. The 
business sessions consistently at- 
tracted an attendance of 200 to 300. 
Since the delegates, who are obliged 
to be present to collect their carfare, 
numbered less than sixty, the interest 
in the proceedings is evident. 

The attractions planned by the ar- 
rangements committee were note- 
worthy, and all events ran on close 
schedule through the excellent team- 
work of the local committeemen. It 
was stated the 523 passengers on the 
all-day boat trip were loaded into 
130 taxicabs in exactly seventeen 
minutes for the return to the hotel. 


Opening Session. 


The first general session of the con- 
vention was called to order Tuesday 
morning, July 23, by President Owen 
G. Wood. After an invocation by 
Dr. F. H. Green, principal of the 
Pennington School, Pennington, N. J., 
the address of welcome was made by 
Allyn Jennings, formerly of the New 
York city park department and just 
recently appointed director of the 
New York Zodlogical Garden. Re- 
sponse was made by Vice-president 
Avery H. Steinmetz. 

President Wood, in his report on 
the past year’s activities of the asso- 
ciation, expressed appreciation of the 
work of various important committees. 
Other high lights of his address appear 
in the excerpts published on another 
page. 

Frank S. LaBar, in his report as 
treasurer, detailed the receipts and 


expenditures of the year ended June 
30, 1940. Expenditures of $24,523 
were less than income of $25,923.86, 
so that the cash resources at the end 
of the year totaled $16,382.40 as 
compared with $14,981.54. The budg- 
et for the year was exceeded by $219 
only because of publication of two 
pamphlets and a loss on promotional 
material prepared for sale to members. 

Benjamin J. Greening reported on 
the transactions of the executive com- 
mittee at its three meetings during 
the past year, so that members might 
be fully informed. He explained this 
was largely repetition of other reports 
and of news-letters issued during the 
year. His report revealed the many 
subjects taken up by the committee 
in the members’ behalf. 

The executive secretary's report was 
a look into the future, rather than 
into the past, and is published in full 
in this issue for the stimulating 
thoughts it contains. 

Proposals of two contests, suggested 
to the executive committee meeting 
by Harold S. Welch, were outlined to 
the convention by Frank S. LaBar. One 
was for a new slogan, briefer perhaps 
than “It's Not a Home Till It’s 
Planted,” and a box was to be pro- 
vided, he said, to receive suggestions 
If one was accepted, the reward was 
a radio provided by the local com- 
mittee. The other proposal was for 


Avery H. Steinmetz. 
[Blected President A. A, N.] 


a new idea to promote the sale of 
nursery stock. Detailed plans will be 
announced, and at next year’s con- 
vention $50 will be awarded as first 
prize by the A. A. N. and a second 
prize of $10 and third of $5 by the 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation. Harold $. Welch was named 
chairman of the committee on the 
slogan contest. 


Session on Advertising. 


After a day and a half of amuse- 
ment, the convention resumed Thurs- 
day morning, July 25, with a talk by 
Philip Gott, manager of the trade 
department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, on “Promo- 
tional Programs as a Function of 
National Trade Associations.” Mr. 
Gott mentioned a number of differ- 
ent commodities, which had been the 
subject of trade association promo- 
tion from the beginning of such work 
on behalf of Sunkist oranges in 1907. 
The average life of advertising and 
marketing programs was about five 
years, he said. In addition to sales 
programs, he discussed promotional 
activities along the lines of research, 
market investigation and similar in- 
direct methods of promoting mem- 
bers’ business. “A market promo- 
tional program,” he said, “should be 
designed to meet the particular needs 
of the industry to be served.” 

Quite novel was the panel discus- 
sion on “Finding Our Customers,” 
which held the attention of the audi- 
ence for one hour and three-quarters. 
Speaking for ten minutes each, the 
representatives of five media for nurs- 
erymen’s advertising to the public 
presented in a concise manner the 
methods of use and the advantages 
of their particular forms. Newspa- 
per copy was discussed by Jack John- 
ston, garden editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune; codperative adver- 
tising by Fred Jackson, of the New 
Jersey department of agriculture; 
garden magazines by James Geehan, 
advertising manager of Horticulture; 
class magazines by Joseph J. Lane, 
garden advertising manager of the 
Condé Nast Publishing Co., and cat- 
alogues and direct mail by E. Fred 
Rowe, of the McFarland Publicity 
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Service. The speakers were intro- 
duced by the panel leader, F. R. Kil- 
ner, editor of the American Nursery- 
man, and Philip Gott was called upon 
to summarize the entire discussion 
after a number of questions from 
the audience had been answered. 
Each of the 10-minute talks was so 
much to the point and full of con- 
cise information regarding advertis- 
ing media that two of them are pub- 
lished in this issue and the others 
will follow. 

Governor George D. Aiken, of 
Vermont, telegraphed regret of his 
inability to appear on the program as 
scheduled. 

So the afternoon session opened 
with the report of Paul Stark, chair- 
man of the market development and 
publicity committee. He said that 
various activities which might be un- 
dertaken had been discussed during 
the year and the executive committee 
had heard the day before a proposal 
to engage a public relations counsel. 
To do so would cost a minimum of 
$10,000 or $11,000 a year, necessitat- 
ing an added assessment on members 
equivalent to fifty per cent of their 
annual dues. So he invited ample 
discussion on this important matter. 
He called on Philip Gott, Joseph J. 
Lane and Jack Johnston, as well as 
E. I. Farrington, editor of Horticul- 
ture; Fred Rockwell, garden editor of 
the New York Times, and E. L. D. 
Seymour, editor of American Home, 
all of whom expressed the opinion 
that nurserymen needed better pro- 
motion of their merchandise to in- 
terest the public. Similar expression 
came from William Flemer, Jr., Ray 
Hastings and Jim Parker. 


Then Paul Stark presented a res- 
olution that a committee investigate 
the best available program of obtain- 
ing publicity for the members of the 
association and be authorized to as- 
sess the members for that purpose 
an amount not more than one-half 
of present dues. The chair ordered 
this turned over to the resolutions 
committee for presentation the fol- 
lowing day, when it was referred to 
the executive committee for fuller 
consideration. 

Miss Margaret Preininger was given 
the platform to explain her proposal 
to prepare a colored film to portray 
the use of roses and nursery stock in 
floral arrangements. After some dis- 
cussion, in which little interest was 
evidenced in the proposal, the matter 


was referred to the executive com- 
mittee by vote of the convention. 


Committee Reports. 


Leading the reports of standing 
committees, that on legislation was 
given by Clarence O. Siebenthaler, 
in the absence of the chairman, Miles 
W. Bryant. Presenting a document 
of ten long typewritten pages to be 
printed in the proceedings, he sum- 
marized the subjects the report cov- 
ered. Principal items were the amend- 
ment to the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill giving contractual authority 
to departmental agencies for the pur- 
chase of nursery stock, appropriations 
for methyl bromide fumigation and 
Japanese beetle control, social security 
law amendments, wage-hour law 
amendments, federal housing contracts 








Edwin J. Stark. 
[Elected Vice-president A. A. N.] 


and state legislative matters. These 
have been reported as the subjects 
arose during the past year. 

Referring to the work performed 
by the executive secretary, instead of 
requiring the attention of committee 
members, the report concluded: “Un- 
questionably the Washington office 
has returned to the nurserymen in 
improved conditions many times the 
amount which has been spent on that 
office.” 

The report of the committee on 
botanic gardens and arboretums was 
briefly summarized by the chairman, 
Robert Pyle, who presented a long 
report in detail to be included in the 
printed proceedings. Part of the re- 
port was a supplement to the 1939 
directory of botanical gardens and 
arboretums, includings fourteen ad- 
ditional projects. The remainder was 
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a historical account of the national 
arboretum at Washington, D. C., 
which has progressed but slowly in 
the twenty-three years during which 
work has been done in its behalf by 
the association’s committee. 

The report of the quarantine com- 
mittee submitted by Albert F. Mee- 
han, chairman, referred briefly to the 
Japanese beetle hearing, the use of 
methyl bromide as a fumigant and 
the appointment of a board to re 
view the gypsy moth quarantine 
situation. 


Final Session. 


Committee reports were continued 
Friday morning, July 26. Charles 
Sizemore, traffic manager, briefly men 
tioned in the report, read by the sec- 
retary, a few changes in rates and 
called attention to the hearing at Chi 
cago, July 23 and 24, before the classi 
fication committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, for the nomen 
clature and plant name registration 
committee, announced that the big 
work in the preparation of the sec 
ond edition of “Standardized Plant 
Names” was nearing completion and 
the publishers expect the book to be 
ready about January 1, 1941. 

For the horticultural standards 
committee, William Flemer, Jr., said 
that revision was going forward, as 
the specifications on government con 
tracts required that these be promptly 
brought up to date. A motion for a 
rising vote of thanks for the excel 
lent service of the committee was 
made by Vernon Marshall and 
promptly given. 

For the committee on trade prac 
tices and ethics, Louis E. Hillenmeyer, 
chairman, stated that while prices still 
are too low in comparison with the 
cost of production and the quality of 
stock shipped needs attention, he did 
not think a national committee could 
police the industry and he urged that 
state bodies give their attention to 
violators. : 

As national councilor, Robert Pyle 
submitted a lengthy report to appear 
in the proceedings, outlining the bene 
fits derived from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and orall; 
urged members to take advantage o! 
the material the national body can 
supply them. 

Chet G. Marshall stated that the 
committee on printed prices had given 
the subject some study, but recom 
mended that a new committee carry 
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it further before reporting another 
year. 

In the absence of Miles W. Bryant, 
Robert Pyle told about the 15-year- 
old project, United Horticulture, 
a proposed organization representing 
all horticultural interests in the coun- 
try. For lack of funds or definite 
plans, little has been done, but a 
conference last year at Washington 
decided to give attention to plant 
nomenclature and a further confer- 
ence on the subject will be held at 
Philadelphia in December, 1940. 


Trade Barriers. 


Lee McClain presented the report 
of the committee on state trade bar- 
riers, submitting proposals for adop- 
tion of a federal tag for interstate 
shipments of nursery stock. 

Because this change would be of 
wide importance, prior to the open- 
ing of the convention a meeting of 
forty nurserymen who are exten- 
sive shippers of stock was held to 
consider the proposals, Monday eve- 
ning, July 22. At that time three 
state inspectors presented their views, 
M. §. Yeomans, Georgia; B. P. Liv- 
ingston, Alabama, and Dr. T. J. 
Headlee, New Jersey. Considerable 
opposition to the federal supervision 
of state inspection was expressed by 
nurserymen. 

The upshot was that, upon the 
adoption of the committee's report 
by the convention, a resolution was 
passed that a committee of nursery- 
men consult with representatives of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the National Plant Board 
and the four regional plant boards 
to study the objectionable features of 
the present system and outline suit- 
able provisions to obtain more nearly 
uniformity in state inspections. 

The report of the necrology com- 
mittee was read by its chairman, F. R. 
Kilner. 


Concluding Business. 


Instead of adjourning for an after- 
noon session, the morning meeting 
was prolonged to conclude final busi- 
ness. 

The two resolutions presented at 
the landscape nurserymen’s meeting 
earlier in the week were offered by 
Richard F. Jones, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, and formally 
adopted by the convention. The 
treasurer's report was declared quite 
satisfactory by Albert F. Meehan for 
the auditing committee. 


Final resolutions commending the 
convention arrangements and those 
who attended to the visitors’ comfort 
were adopted, accompanied by a ris- 
ing vote of thanks to the chairman 
of the local committee, C. W. M. 
Hess. 

The committee on the president's 
address, reported Seth Kelsey, gave 
particular consideration to his remarks 
on the payment of dues and recom- 
mended appointment of a committee 
of three to clarify the by-laws and 
report at the next convention as to 
suitable corrective measures. 


A special committee on “industrial 
defense,” to report to the executive 








Richard H. Jones. 


[New Executive Committee Member, A. A. N.] 


committee, was recommended by the 
committee on the secretary's report, 
consisting of Lester C. Lovett, chair- 
man; E. S. Welch, Henry Homer 
Chase, Paul Doty and Frank S. LaBar. 

In the absence of Harold S. Welch, 
Ray Hartman reported that seventy- 
five slogans had been submitted in 
the contest announced at the opening 
session. While none was thought 
suitable for adoption and it was rec- 
ommended that the contest be con- 
tinued through the secretary's office 
until the next convention, the prize 
of a radio was awarded to Lloyd A. 
Hathaway, North Abington, Mass., 
for what the committee considered 
the best of the seventy-five slogans 
submitted, “A Garden for Every 
Home.” 

Amendments to the by-laws were 
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adopted, providing for foreign mem- 
bers to be admitted on the same basis 
and have the same dues as associate 
members. The agreement of 1923 
with the association of landscape 
architects and the agreement of 1928 
with the association of cemetery 
officials were revoked, because the 
executive committee felt that they 
were outmoded, forgotten and not 
observed. 

Upon motion of James I. E. Ilgen- 
fritz, it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee to formulate new policies in 
place of the revoked agreements. 

The new seal of the association, 
appearing on the 1940 badge book, 
was officially adopted. Each member 
had been presented with a lapel but- 
ton of this seal at the time of regis- 
tration. It was also voted to copy- 
right this seal if possible, so that 
dies supplied to members for use on 
stationery would remain the prop- 
erty of the association and required 
to be returned upon termination of 
membership for any reason. 


Next Convention a Cruise. 


Submitting the only convention in- 
vitation, Benjamin A. Greening pre- 
sented the proposal from region 3 
that the 1941 convention be held on 
board the Great lakes steamship See- 
andbee. The invitation and particu- 
lars of the proposed trip were re- 
ported in the July 15 issue of this 
magazine. With supporting remarks 
from Charles Fiore, Frank LaBar and 
Clarence O. Siebenthaler, little criti- 
cism of the proposal developed. The 
vote was unanimous, and many 
promptly reserved their staterooms 
with the representatives of the steam- 
ship company, whose president, 
Thomas C. McGuire, was present 
and briefly described the proposed 
trip to the convention. 

Final action was the election of 
officers, resulting in the unanimous 
choice of Avery H. Steinmetz, man- 
ager of the Portland Wholesale 
Nursery Co., Portland, Ore., as pres- 
ident and of the nominees to the ex- 
ecutive committee: Region 2, Richard 
H. Jones, Jones’ Ornamental Nurs- 
ery, Nashville, Tenn.; region 4, Ed- 
win J. Stark, Stark Bros. Nurseries & 
Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo.; region 
6, Avery H. Steinmetz. The latter 
two were reélected. 

Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va., re- 
tiring president, was elected member 
of the executive committee at large. 
The only contest was for the office 








of vice-president, between Edwin J. 
Stark and Frank S. LaBar, in which 
the ballots favored the former. 


With the induction of the new of- 
ficers and the presentation by Chet 
G. Marshall of a past president's but- 
ton to Owen G. Wood and a porta- 
ble radio to him by Frank LaBar on 
behalf of the local committee, the 
convention ended. 





TRADE EXHIBITS. 


In three connected rooms adjoin- 
ing the meeting hall of the A. A. N. 
convention at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, were twenty-five 
trade exhibits—a more extensive ar- 
ray of nursery stock, equipment and 
supplies than had been seen for some 
time at a convention. The exhibitors 
and the materials displayed were as 
follows: 


Bagatelle Nursery, Huntington Station, 

I., N. Y.—Evergreens and rhododen- 
dron grafts. 

Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., New York— 
Peat moss. 

New Amsterdam Import & Supply Co., 
New York—Cottonette squares, burlap, 
Scotch peat and Dormax spray. 

Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, 
N. J.—Evergreens and rose blooms. 

Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, 
Conn.—Lawn grass seeds. 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa.—Growth-promoting chemicals, includ- 
ing Transplantone, Rootone and Fruitone. 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J—Hormo- 
din powders. 

Metropolitan Greenhouse Mfg. Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Greenhouse materials. 

Gardner's Nursery, Rocky Hill., Conn. 
—Evergreens and barberry. 

Lester C. Lovett, Diamond State Nurs- 
eries, Milford, Del.—Evergreens and 
azaleas. 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 
—Specimen evergreens. 

National Bundle Tyer Co., Blissfield, 
Mich.—Tying machines. 

Rototiller, Inc., Troy, N. Y¥.—Several 
models of Rototillers. 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc., North Abing- 
ton, Mass.—Cran-cover, a mulch of cran- 
berry stems. 

Doughten Seed Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
—Lawn seeds. 

John Bean Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich— 
Spraying equipment. 

Henry A. Naldrett, Farmingdale, L. I., 
N. Y.—Formula 67, to treat seeds, bulbs 
and cuttings. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, O.— 
Nursery tools. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.— 
a methyl bromide and other chemi- 
cals. 

LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery, 
Stroudsburg, Pa.—Balled and burlapped 
rhododendrons. 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
New York—Agrico plant foods. 

. Shore & Co., Boston, Mass.—Burlap. 

ational Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J.—Vita-Flor, growth stimulant to pre- 
vent transplanting losses. 
Lacy Nursery, Longview, Tex.— 
Pecan trees. 


SEEDLING CONTRACTS. 


At the final session of the A. A. N. 
convention, Chet G. Marshall re- 
ported on the conference held at 
Washington, D. C., July 15 with 
representatives of government bu- 
reaus, at which he, President Owen 
G. Wood, Secretary R. P. White, 
Adolph Miiller, Norristown, Pa., and 
John K. Andrews, Faribault, Minn.., 
president of the Minnesota State 
Nurserymen’s Association, were in 
attendance. 

In the current year the government 
nurseries, particularly those in the 
soil conservation service, are produc- 
ing somewhat more than 150,000,000 
forest tree seedlings. As plans call 
for a large annual increase, the re- 
quirements will soon reach two or 
three times that number. 

The nurserymen’s representatives 
asked the liquidation of the govern- 
ment nurseries or, if they are con- 
tinued, the opportunity to bid on con- 
tracts for the additional tree seed- 
lings to be required. Whether or not 
the government nurseries are discon- 
tinued, there is a possibility that nurs- 
erymen may obtain contracts to grow 
these seedlings in quantities of mil- 
lions. 

So that the government may find 
it possible to place such contracts and 
have them completed satisfactorily, it 
seemed desirable to present to the 
authorities at Washington a list of 
nurseries qualified to contract. These 
should recognize their costs and pos- 
sible increases in cost, as well as the 
responsibilities of the contractors. 


Possibly such nurseries may form 
a farm forestry tree growers’ asso- 
ciation. 


Harlan P. Kelsey. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


HONORED AT BANQUET. 


The banquet of the A. A. N., July 
25, was in honor of the past presi- 
dents of the association. The menu 
card carried the names of those who 
had served the association as presi 
dent from 1876 up to the present 
time. 


Of the twenty surviving past pres- 
idents, just one-half sat at the speak- 
ers’ table. The local arrangements 
committee had prepared for each of 
them a lapel button carrying the seal 
of the association, beneath which was 
a bar denoting the office held. These 
were presented by President Owen 
G. Wood to the following past pres 
idents: William P. Stark, Henry B. 
Chase, Edward S. Welch, Harlan P. 
Kelsey, William Flemer, Jr.; John 
Fraser, Jr.; E. C. Hilborn, Lester C 
Lovett, Clarence O. Siebenthaler and 
Chet G. Marshall. 


On this occasion one of the past 
presidents was signally honored, Har 
lan Page Kelsey, who was presented 
with a scroll in honor of his service 
to horticulture, signed by the presi 
dents of seven organizations—Amer 
ican Association of Nurserymen, 
American Society of Landscape Ar 
chitects, American Forestry Associa 
tion, American Institute of Park 
Executives, National Association of 
Gardeners, Massachusetts Horticul 
tural Society and Horticultural 
Club of Boston. In this pres 
entation there were remarks from 
Edward I. Farrington, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So 
ciety; Walter L. Wirth, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Park Executives, and A. F. Brincker 
hoff, trustee of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 


The prizes for long-distance at 
tendance were presented by Corne 
lius Van Tol, who collected them at 
Portland last year. A traveling cas 
for the longest distance traveled to 
the convention, 3,148 miles, went tc 
Wayne Melott, Carlton Nursery Co.., 
Carlton, Ore. The Ohio chapter had 
the largest representation, forty-eigh: 
members, and Howard Scarff re: 
ceived three bottles of wine. The 
chapter which collectively traveled 
the most miles was the California 
chapter, and Ray D. Hartman also 
collected three bottles of wine. 


An excellent floor show followed, 
and then music for dancing contin 
ued till an early hour. 





AUGUST 1, 1940 


Landscape Nurserymen Have Their Day 


Interesting Sessions Attract over 100 New Members to Hear Discussions of 
Special Problems and Form National Landscape Nurserymen’s Association 


Adopting a constitution and by- 
laws by which its title becomes the 
National Landscape Nurserymen’s 
Association, the group which started 
with twenty-one members a year 
ago at Portland presented the most 
popular business program of the 
A. A. N. convention period in morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions July 22. 
Over 150 were in the room all the 
time and nearly that number paid 
$1 to join the new organization. Mem- 
bership is confined to A. A. N. mem- 
bers. 

Because of their good progress the 
past year, the officers and directors 
were reélected to carry forward their 
program. They are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Peter Cascio, West Hartford, 
Conn.; vice-president, Cornelius Van 
Tol, Falmouth, Mass.;  secretary- 
treasurer, W. L. Fulmer, Seattle, 
Wash.; executive committee mem- 
bers, Eugene Muller, Norristown, 
Pa., region 1; Louis E. Hillenmeyer, 
Lexington, Ky., region 2; Harold E. 
Hunziker, Niles, Mich., region 3; 
W. H. Endres, Clayton, Mo., region 
4; Ralph Griffing, Beaumont, Tex., 
region 5; George C. Roeding, Jr., 
Niles, Cal., region 6. 

Under the new by-laws, directors 
from regions 1, 3 and § are this time 
to serve for one year and hereafter 
for two years. Directors from regions 
2, 4 and 6 were elected to serve for 
two years, so that only half of the 
executive committee will be changed 
annually. 

The program consisted of talks on 
subjects pertaining to landscape nurs- 
erymen’s problems. Ralph C. Grif- 
fing, Beaumont, Tex., inaugurated a 
“photograph swap.” He brought 
along photographs of landscape jobs 
executed by his own firm and similar 
photographs he had obtained from 
other firms. These were placed on 
a table for later inspection, so that 
members might obtain prints to in- 
crease their own collections. 

Another display was composed of 
office forms, printed and mimeo- 
graphed, which Clarence Sieben- 
thaler, Dayton, O., had obtained 
from fifteen out of the twenty-one 
members which formed the organi- 
zation a year ago. In his comments 


he referred to the wide variation, 
some representing simple and some 
complicated systems of office man- 
agement. In studying the forms, he 
advised nurserymen to consider such 
as might serve their own needs, as 
he could not say which necessarily 
were the best. 

As further advice on office man- 
agement, he urged billing the cus- 
tomer on completion of a landscape 
job, not delaying until the end of the 
month or the end of the season. His 
experience indicated, he said, that it 
took the customer about as long to 
pay a bill as it did the nurseryman to 
render it. He further urged prompt 
attention to office detail as a means 
of impressing customers with the 
promptness and efficiency of the or- 
ganization. 


Advertising was the subject of a 
thorough discussion by W. A. Na- 
torp, Cincinnati, O., who had first- 
hand information to give on many 
phases out of his twenty-five years’ 
experience. Included were the cata- 
logue, timely circulars, newspaper ar- 
ticles, regular weekly advertisements 
in local newspapers publishing gar- 
den pages, monthly reminders like a 
landscape letter, informative pam- 
phlets, instruction cards, plant labels 
bearing the firm’s name, attractive sta- 
tionery and service signs. To back 
up any form of advertising he em- 
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[Reélected President Landscape Group.] 
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phasized the importance of efficient 
service and good work, without 
which advertising is valueless. 


Extending the planting season was 
discussed by Harold G. Seyler, Weiser 
Park, Pa., from information he had 
obtained from fifty questionnaires re- 
turned by other nurserymen, as well 
as from his own experience. The pur- 
pose in extending the planting season, 
he said, was to increase profit, hold 
together an organization throughout 
the year and retain the teamwork once 
developed. To do so requires that 
steps be taken to extend customers’ 
buying habits. It also requires suita- 
ble location, soil and plant materials. 
He mentioned numerous practices re- 
ported in the questionnaires found 
useful in summer planting. He urged 
that nurserymen trying it for the first 
time proceed cautiously and bear in 
mind that the employees must be edu- 
cated to it. 


Cost accounting principles as ap- 
plied to landscape operations were set 
forth by John Surtees, Ridgefield, 
Conn., whose book on the subject and 
estimating charts have pioneered in 
this field. He termed costs the most 
important phase of the business. The 
estimator must know his costs accu- 
rately to avoid mistakes and losses. 
Guesswork is a snare and a delusion. 
To prove his points he cited examples 
of proper and improper estimating on 
jobs. 

The talk of Harold Paul, Monroe, 
Mich., on labor practices proved to 
be a plea for more uniform methods 
and business ethics. Some discrepan- 
cies he mentioned were amusing, but 
no doubt serious in their results. 


R. P. White, A. A. N. executive 
secretary, appeared before the meet- 
ing to state that the federal bureau 
of internal revenue had replied two 
days previously to the brief filed for 
landscape employees’ exemption under 
the social security act. The bureau 
asked specific cases for a ruling, and 
Secretary White asked landscape 
members to submit to his office ex- 
amples which might be useful. 

Owen Wood, Bristol, Va., gave a 
brief account of his experience in 
hiring landscape architects in his or- 
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ganization. He felt there was an im- 
portant development to be made in 
that direction. 

Richard H. Jones, Nashville, Tenn., 
offered a resolution, referred to the 
A. A. N. for convention action, stat- 
ing that experiences with general con- 
tractors on low-cost housing projects 
had been unsatisfactory to the nurs- 
erymen and to general contractors as 
well, and so the United States Hous- 
ing Authority was requested to make 
separate contracts for planting and 
plant materials and to have the plant- 
ing specifications prepared by qualified 
landscape architects. 

Ralph Griffing introduced a reso- 
lution, also referred for convention 
action, requesting that the United 
States Public Building Administration 
form a landscape unit with a qualified 
landscape architect at its head to be 
on a parity with the supervising archi- 
tect. It was also requested that proj- 
ects be supervised and inspected by 
a qualified landscape architect and not 
by architects unfamiliar with plant 
materials. 





OUTINGS. 


Bus Trip. 


Sunday afternoon, July 21, a half- 
dozen bus loads of convention visi- 
tors were given a tour of New York 
by the local arrangements committee 
and they saw all the well known 
sights of the metropolis in a 3-hour 
drive. 

One other bus was crowded with 
thirty-two landscape nurserymen, 
who journeyed twenty miles north- 
ward to see the plantings of the 
Parkchester development. This is the 
low-cost housing project built by 
private capital, that of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. 

Ten-story buildings costing $50,- 
000,000 contain 12,300 apartments, 
of three to five rooms, for rent to 
low-income families. The feature that 
interested the nurserymen was the 
landscape planting by the Outpost 
Nurseries, Ridgefield, Conn., on a 
contract of nearly $400,000. Trees 
of 4-inch to 10-inch caliper have been 
planted, with dogwood and flowering 
apples ornamenting the lawns and 
broad-leaved evergreens in the foun- 
dation plantings. The landscaping 
was started last autumn and contin- 
ued until a week ago and will be 
resumed shortly. Large trees were 


sprayed with Dowax, and even those 
planted during the growing season 
are in excellent condition. 


At World’s Fair. 


Tuesday afternoon, July 23, con- 
vention guests took the train to the 
world’s fair grounds, where the locai 
arrangements committee provided 
Greyhound busses for a complete 
tour of the grounds. Then followed 
a thorough inspection of “Gardens on 
Parade,” when many westerners saw 
the Japanese beetle alive and at work 
for the first time. Time was well 
spent examining the interestingly de- 
signed gardens of Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J.; the roses and per- 
ennials of Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y.; the English garden 
of Daybreak Nurseries, Westport, 
Conn.; the espalier garden of trained 
fruit trees of Henry Leuthardt, Port 
Chester; N. Y.; the formal garden of 
Yonkers Nursery, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and Wadley & Smythe, New York; 
the French parterre garden of Bassi 
Freres, Larchmont, N. Y.; the varied 
display of Krider Nurseries, Middle- 
bury, Ind.; the superb little rock 
garden of Zenon Schreiber, Bergen- 
field, N. J.; the year-around garden 
of Hicks Nurseries, Westbury, L. L., 
in codperation with Cottage Gardens, 
Queens, L. I., and the plots of turf 
grasses shown by F. H. Woodruff & 
Sons, Newport, Conn. Other gar- 
dens by local botanical gardens and 
garden clubs packed the five and one- 
half acres with much material worth 
the visitors’ examination. 


Boat Trip. 


All day July 24 was spent in a 
boat trip, which started with a tour 
of the lower bay and the East river 
in the morning. In the afternoon the 
trip continued up the west branch 
of the Hudson river, arriving at West 
Point in time for the nurserymen to 
see the celebrated drill of the cadets 
of the United States Military Acad- 
emy. The return trip showed New 
York by night, giving the visitors 
altogether a memorable day of scenic 
and historic views they could see no- 
where else. 





LADIES’ MEETING. 


At the business meeting of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, Thursday morning, 
July 25, about fifty members were 
present to elect the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Wayne E. McGill, 
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Fairview, Ore.; vice-president, Mrs. 
Chet G. Marshall, Arlington, Neb.; 
secretary, Mrs. Richard H. Jones, 
Nashville, Tenn.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va. Mrs. 
C. B. Miller, Milton, Ore., won an 
electric waffle iron; Mrs. N. I. W. 
Kriek, Lansing, Mich., an electric 
clock, and Mrs. R. P. White, Wash- 
ington, D. C., an electric iron. 

Mrs. J. R. Boyd, McMinnville, 
Tenn., retiring president, introduced 
the speaker at the luncheon which 
followed the meeting. Eleanor Arnett 
Nash, fashion lecturer of Bonwit- 
Teller, Inc., New York women’s ap- 
parel shop, spoke on the trends of 
fashion. She had an interested audi- 
ence of more than 125 women. 

Prominent among other entertain- 
ment for the fair sex was a trip 
through Radio City, Monday evening, 
July 22, which drew a large attend- 
ance. 





GARDEN IN LOBBY. 


In the lobby of the Pennsylvania 
hotel was a garden display set up by 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J., by arrangement of the local 
committee. It was described by the 
designer as a closely knit pattern cov- 
ering about 800 square feet. The 
center panel of lawn was backed by 
a 5-foot hedge of upright Japanese 
yew, closely sheared and banked by 
two standard dogwoods. At the front 
was a low wall of flagstone, termi- 
nating in low pillars. Steps of flag: 
stone led into the garden and these 
were flanked by low square pillars. 
Plant material in the display included 
Cryptomeria japonica Lobbii, Pinus 
Mugho, Ilex crenata, Ilex glabra, 
Rhododendron maximum, Rhodo- 
dendron Wilsoni, Kalmia latifolia, 
Leuthcothoé Catesbei, Euonymus 
radicans, Euonymus radicans Car- 
rieri, Abelia grandiflora, Buxus suf 
fruticosa, Taxus capitata, Cornus 
florida, etc. 





STATE quarantine measures to 
control the spread of plant disease 
were discussed by Earl Hutchings, 
supervising inspector of the bureau 
of plant industry of Utah's state de 
partment of agriculture, at a meeting 
of the Utah Association of Nursery 
men July 5 at the Newhouse hotel, 
Salt Lake City. J. J. Porter, presi 
dent of the association, presided. 





AUGUST 1, 1940 


President Reviews Year’s Work 


In Official Message to A. A. N. Convention, President Owen G. Wood 
Points Out Highlights of Achievements Detailed in Committee Reports 


Another year, the sixty-fifth, in the 
history of the American Association 
of Nurserymen has recently drawn to 
a close. Continuing the long-estab- 
lished custom of having your president 
make an annual report upon the 
accomplishments and the failures of 
the association, I shall attempt to be 
as brief as possible in a report of this 
nature. 

I am indeed pleased to report that 
membership in our association has 
again shown a substantial increase. A 
year ago we entered the Portland con- 
vention with 583 members and left 
Portland with 606. During the year 
ten member firms have resigned and 
twenty were dropped for nonpayment 
of dues and four for other reasons— 
a total loss of approximately five per 
cent. To offset this loss, a total of 104 
new members have been accepted, and 
we are entering this convention with 
652 members—sixteen of which hold 
associate memberships. According to 
our records, this is the largest active 
membership in the history of the asso- 
ciation. 

We are pleased to report that a new 
chapter has been approved by your 
executive committee. This is the Caro- 
linas chapter, No. 29, which covers 
the two states of North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

We have enjoyed an increase in 
dues payments of approximately five 
per cent this year, indicating that the 
business volume of our membership 
is greater than last year. 

We believe that it is going to be 
possible to place an additional $2,000 
in our reserve fund and likewise an- 
ticipate adding a nominal amount to 
our sinking fund. 

Our budget, I am happy to re- 
port, is well within our income—just 
$219.26 in excess of our budget, and 
we are again in position to add ten 
per cent of our total income to our 
reserve fund, as above stated. 

Fifty-seven full pages of informa- 
tion concerning the activities of your 
association has reached you through 
the medium of the twenty-four news- 
letters you have received during the 
year. A survey of seedling stock 
available for soil-erosion control 
plantings in 1940-1941 ‘was con- 


ducted, showing that 58,000,000 such 
stock would be available to the soil- 
erosion control service for purchase. 
As a result, the production of many 
items of seedling stock has been re- 
duced in federal nurseries this year, 
in anticipation of purchasing their 
additional needs from commercial 
nurseries. 

During the past fiscal year, exclu- 
sive of the Portland convention and 
other gatherings of nurserymen on 
the west coast immediately following, 
your executive secretary has attended 
four regional and nine state meetings, 
appearing before 1,295 persons reg- 
istered in attendance. 

Your president personally has at- 
tended eight meetings, reaching an- 
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other 700 or 800 nurserymen. The 
members of your executive commit- 
tee have attended many meetings, so 
that a total of at least 3,000 nursery- 
men have heard about the recent ac- 
tivities of your association. Elim- 
inating repeats, it is estimated that 
not less than 1,600 individuals have 
received the A. A. N. message. 


Our publication “Tax-supported 
Tree Planting Programs and Conserv- 
ation of Public Funds” was released 
and given widespread distribution dur- 
ing the year. A vast amount of time 
was required to assemble the statis- 
tical data and information contained 
in this publication, and our associa- 
tion is deeply indebted and duly grate- 


ful to many of our members who have 
devoted many long hours to this work. 
I think that I should particularly men- 
tion the service rendered by Harlan P. 
Kelsey in this connection. 

Back in January, upon the occa- 
sion of a visit to Secretary Wallace's 
office, your president was requested 
by Leon O. Wolcott, assistant to Sec- 
retary Wallace, to arrange a confer- 
ence between representatives of our 
association and members of his staff 
who were, at that time, engaged in 
making a study of our publication. 
This conference was held in Washing: 
ton July 16, and a report will be given 
at this meeting by Chet G. Marshall. 

Another association publication to 
which I wish to call your attention 
is the 1940 edition of our “Horti- 
cultural Standards.” This vastly im- 
proved publication is the result of 
more than one and one-half years’ 
hard work on the part of your stand- 
ardization committee, whose members 
realize more than anyone else that 
it is not 100 per cent perfect, nor com- 
plete, and already plans are being 
formulated for an even better 1941 
edition, which will contain line draw- 
ings and half-tones to illustrate meas- 
urements and types. Quality defini- 
tions and definitions relative to prop- 
erly developed root systems will be 
included. 

The efforts of the secretary and the 
legislative committee have covered a 
wide variety of legislative and admin- 
istrative problems. Many items of 
concern to the nursery trade in the 
agricultural appropriation bill, the 
1940 agricultural adjustment program, 
social security law amendments and 
particularly administrative rules and 
regulations promulgated thereunder, 
wage and hour law adjustment in ad 
ministrative procedure, federal speci: 
fications, housing programs and many 
other items of less magnitude and im- 
portance have called for and received 
our attention. 

Fortunately it has been unnecessary 
to call for general help this year from 
our membership, in the form of sup- 
port in Congress. This has been oc- 
casioned by the fact that the longer 
the Washington office is established, 
the better able are the secretary and 
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legislative committee to feel the pulse 
of Congress and to judge the advis- 
ability and necessity of congressional 
contacts. 


Your officers have been somewhat 
disappointed as a result of the lim- 
ited use of the advertising mats made 
available, at considerable expense, last 
fall, and revised, at additional ex- 
pense, this spring. Apparently, at 
Portland there was a real demand for 
this service, but the total sales of the 
mats have only reached twenty-seven 
per cent of their cost to date. 


The proposed landscape booklet 
could not be made available this year 
due to the fact that advance sales did 
not warrant its publication. Likewise, 
the idea of offering a clip sheet serv- 
ice was temporarily abandoned, due 
to insufficient financial support. 


The executive committee is recom- 
mending certain changes in our by- 
laws for the consideration of the 
board of governors. These changes 
are, we feel, justified by the experi- 
ence gained after operating for three 
full years under our reorganization 
plan. I recommend to you a contin- 
uance of the established policy of 
making haste slowly where changes 
in our by-laws are concerned. 


An attractive new seal for the as- 
sociation has been designed and ac- 
cepted by the executive committee, 
subject to the approval of the board 
of governors. It is planned to make 
wide use of this seal and to make it 
available as an identifying insignia to 
the membership at large. 


I am convinced that many of our 
members do not understand the sched- 
ule upon which our dues are payable. 
Dues are payable upon the basis of 
$1 per $1,000 annual sales, with a 
$10 minimum, up to a volume of 
$500,000. Any volume beyond $500,- 
000 is subject to 50 cents per $1,000. 
For example, all members doing a net 
volume of $10,000 or less pay $10 in 
annual dues; a member doing $50,000 
would pay $50 per year. 

Dues are not payable on gross vol- 
ume; construction of any character 
and sales of seeds of all descriptions, 
topsoil, fertilizers and other acces- 
sories are deductible from your gross 
volume. However, the sale of all 
hardy plant material of any descrip- 
tion, including perennials and roses, 
irrespective of the nature of your mar- 
ket are subject to dues as above ex- 
plained. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Hanging across the lobby was a 
banner, thirty-five feet long and six 
feet high, of white bunting on which 
the name of the association and its 
seal appeared in green, the letters and 
seal sewn on. The banner was pre- 
sented to the A. A. N. by the eastern 
regional group to be used at subse- 
quent conventions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Griffing and 
their three little girls traveled by au- 
tomobile with W. C. Griffing from 
Beaumont, Tex., stopping to see the 
sights at New Orleans, Washington 
and other places en route. Mrs. W. C. 
Griffing journeyed to New York from 
Houston via steamship earlier this 
summer and joined her family at the 
convention. 

The Ornamental Growers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting prior to 
the convention. Reports on crops 
vary with the sections of the country, 
and prices for the coming season are 
expected to be about the same as last 
year, though some items will differ. 

C. J. Maloy conducted in usual 
brisk schedule the meetings of the 
Fruit Tree Growers’ Association and 
the American Nurserymen’s Protec- 
tive Association, of which he is sec- 
retary, July 22. 

Early announcement of rose awards 
was promised by Ray Hastings, secre- 
tary of All-America Rose Selections, 
after the meeting of its board of gov- 
ernors July 22. 

The mail-order nurserymen failed 
to meet, but the agency men had an 
informal conference July 24 to con- 
dole with one another. 

E. “Mike” Dering, last year’s con- 
vention arrangements chairman, flew 
halfway across the country, travel- 
ing from Chicago to New York on 
the special train. He was kept at his 
home until the last minute because of 
the arrival of another girl, July 4. 

Mr. Dering’s associate in last year’s 
arrangements, Wayne E. McGill, flew 
in to Chicago with Mrs. McGill, saw 
the special train off and then took 
a plane for New York. 

C. A. Chandler, Kansas City, Mo., 
was disappointed that the doctor's 
order kept him home from the conven- 
tion on account of an operation per- 
formed two weeks before. His two 
sons, George and Edward, came on 
the special train. 

‘The A. A. N. executive committee 
started in on its preconvention ses- 
sions Friday, July 19. One of their 
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pleasant tasks was acting favorably 
upon fifteen applications for member- 
ship from twelve different states. The 
badge numbers reached 654 with the 
addition of these members. 

The “Dope Sheet” was a daily 
mimeographed publication, under the 
direction of that former nurseryman, 
Fred Osman, which provided some 
news, information and humor. Charlie 
Chestnut got to the convention after 
all and contributed some brief ob- 
servations to a couple of issues. 

Vernon Marshall and family had 
an enjoyable trip through Canada as 
far as Montreal, motoring to the con- 
vention. Chet G. Marshall motored 
with Mrs. Marshall and friends by 
way of Washington, D. C., attend- 
ing a conference there July 15. 

W. L. Fulmer, Seattle, Wash., 
secretary of the landscape group, was 
detained at home at the last minute 
by the arrival of old friends from 
Honolulu. 

The convention reporter, Miss 
“Monty” Brown, stayed until the 
end, although she received the sad 
news of her sister's death July 24. 

Henry Hicks, of Hicks’ Nursery, 
Westbury, L. I., showed pieces of a 
shipmast locust post 110 years in the 
ground, as well as small plants. More 
durable than black locust, this species 
is in demand by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He dis- 
tributed a mimeographed sheet on 
the subject. 

Allyn Jennings said that approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 trees had been 
planted in New York during the 
administration of Mayor Fiorella 
LaGuardia. 

Max Schling, New York florist, 
sent a beautiful big basket of flowers 
for the speakers’ table, with his good 
wishes for the convention. 

More youngsters attended this con- 
vention than any other for years. 
They enjoyed tables of their own at 
the banquet. 





THE convention of the American 
Institute of Park Executives will be 
held at Cleveland, O., September 24 
to 27. 


THE new director of the National 
Park Service is Newton B. Drury, a 
leader in California state park devel- 
opment for the past twenty years. 
He succeeds Arno B. Cammerer, who 
resigned because of his health, but 
who will continue in an advisory 
capacity. 
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Industrial Preparedness 


Leaving to Others the Reports on Association Activities, Secretary Richard P. W bite 
Broke Precedent to Address A. A. N. Convention on Problems in Future Progress 


In previous annual reports, it has 
been customary for the secretary to 
report on association activities of the 
past year in a general way, and in 
particular concerning the participa- 
tion of the Washington office in con- 
nection with these activities. 

With the approval of the execu- 
tive committee, this precedent is 
about to be broken. All material for- 
merly included in the secretary's re- 
port has been submitted to the presi- 
dent and to appropriate committees, 
from whom you may gather this in- 
formation concerning the activities 
of your officers, your committees and 
the work of the Washington office 
in connection therewith. I only wish 
to state here in regard to these sub- 
jects that your association has more 
active members than ever before in 
its history, its finances are in good 
condition and its management is pro- 
gressively dynamic. 

We must neither overlook nor 
minimize in this convention, how- 
ever, the progress of current impor- 
tance, which has been made during 
the past fiscal year, in regard to im- 
mediate legislative and administra- 
tive matters. The accomplishments 
of the legislative, quarantine, horti- 
cultural standards and trade barriers 
committees particularly have either 
protected this industry from addi- 
tional regulation, alleviated past un- 
reasonable administrative restrictions, 
or have prepared the way for future 
progress along these lines. 

I should particularly call to your 
attention in the report of the legis- 
lative committees recent interpreta- 
tions of the wage-hour administra- 
tion and the present status of the 
landscape-employee situation in re- 
gard to coverage under the social 
security law. It is becoming apparent 
that in order to obtain a clear-cut 
and binding ruling on this subject 
that submission of actual cases is 
going to be necessary. A decision 
should be reached at this convention, 
at which we have in attendance a 
large number of employers who will 
be affected, as to whose cases will be 
submitted to serve as the basis of 
opinion. Representative and typical 
cases should be selected, the pattern 


of which will serve to cover the 
great majority of our landscape mem- 
bers. 

The assembly of facts and their 
proper and orderly presentation by 
members of the trade will generally 
be met with sympathetic considera- 
tion within the structure of the law. 
Beyond this, public administrators 
cannot go. This process takes time, 
but’ a mutually beneficial result will 
more generally be reached through 
the resolution of antagonistic points 
of view by codperation and com- 
promise than otherwise. If such 
should fail, we still have the right of 
expression through our elected rep- 
resentatives. I wish to emphasize, 
however, that differences of opinion 
on legislative and administrative mat- 
ters in Washington affecting our par- 
ticular branch of American enter- 
prise cannot be settled overnight. I 
admonish patience and promise per- 
severance. 


“Industry Defense.” 


As we meet here today, the world 
is in the midst of another devastating 
catastrophe. The repercussions of 
1917-1918 have not yet been liqui- 
dated. Its experiences are all too vivid 
to most of us, and the influence on our 
industry is still current history. In 
view of this present world situation, 


Richard P. White. 


in view of the economic changes 
which are bound to result therefrom, 
it behooves us as individuals and as 
an association of businessmen to 
evaluate the present and prepare as 
best we may for the future. A pro- 
gram of “industry defense” flexible 
enough to meet any situation should 
be evolved for our own protection. 
Unless we do this, we may find sud- 
denly that we have little to protect 
and much less to promote. 

In order to prepare an “industry 
defense,” we must plan. In order to 
plan intelligently, we must take stock 
of the materials at hand with which 
we can build. What assets have we 
as an association that can be used 
effectively in a program of “industry 
defense”? 

In the first place, we have a na- 
tional democratic association com- 
posed of the leaders of the industry 
in all its branches, bar none. Whole- 
salers, retailers, growers, distributors, 
landscape nurserymen, mail-order 
houses, agency firms, fruit tree pro- 
ducers, nut growers and strictly orna- 
mental production units, rose grow- 
ers, rhododendron and azalea grow- 
ers and growers of other specialized 
items. Yes, all are represented, and 
we can say without fear of contra- 
diction that we can assemble the best 
brains of the industry within our 
membership. 

In the second place, we have an 
association of over 650 firms repre- 
senting every state in the Union ex- 
cept four, accounting conservatively 
for seventy per cent of the total vol- 
ume of the trade annually. 

In the third place, our association 
is relatively stable. Our turnover in 
membership is low compared with 
other trade associations, making pos- 
sible continuing long-time policies 
and projects under a continuing man- 
agement. 

In the fourth place, we have a 
headquarters office in Washington, 
equipped and staffed to carry out the 
bidding of its membership to the best 
of its ability. 

In the fifth place, and probably 
most important, we have among our 
members a large group of individuals 
who have in the past, and who will 
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in the future, if occasion should arise, 
give unselfishly of their time and en- 
ergies in the interests of the trade. 
The annals of this association are re- 
plete in instances of unselfish per- 
sonal devotion to association and 
trade welfare. Today we are con- 
stantly adding new personalities as- 
suming positions of unselfish leader- 
ship in the various branches of our 
trade which they represent. 

Our job today is to take an inven- 
tory of ourselves, find our deficiencies, 
stock up in what we lack and go for- 
ward with the assurance that this 
industry is ready to cope with the 
future on whatever terms the future 
itself may dictate. 

We have already inventoried our 
association and found it well 
equipped. 

The association, however sound it 
may be, no matter how well equipped 
with manpower, brains, initiative and 
energy, must codrdinate this power 
with its tools. It is our wish to call 
to your attention a few matters upon 
which the future stability of your 
association and your business may de- 
pend. Consideration and eventual ef- 
fectuation of the following program, 
it is believed, will tend to lend per- 
manence and stability to the future. 


(1) Trade Inventory. 


(a) Coérdinated programs—There 
are in active operation approximately 
forty local, state and regional asso- 
ciations of nurserymen, outside the 
various chapters of this association. 
The problems confronting these asso- 
ciations are naturally of a diversified 
type. However, there are certain basic 


problems confronting them all, as well 
as the national association, and it 
would be a sound recommendation to 
make that a codrdinated effort be in- 
stituted between the national and state 
groups on such problems. All nurs- 
erymen the country over are con- 
fronted with state and government 
competition in greater or lesser degree. 
All landscape nurserymen in every 
state should be protected by a uni- 
form lien law. National and state 
social security and unemployment 
compensation laws and their rules and 
regulations, as they affect us, should 
be made uniform. Nurserymen in 
every state are confronted with the 
problem of nonstandard, variable, 
sometimes irrelevant government spec- 
ifications followed by inadequate and 
incompetent inspection. We have no 
industry standards of trade practice 
and business ethics, so that all units 
of the industry may play the game 
according to an accepted uniform set 
of rules. Such things as trade dis- 
counts, policy on replacements and 
distribution of price lists could well 
be considered seriously. Real prog- 
ress has been made on standardizing 
our commodity, but little progress on 
standardizing our trade practices. Fu- 
ture stability of our business may de- 
pend upon our ability to codify ac- 
cepted trade practices. Are we ready 
to coérdinate our program for pro- 
gressive accomplishments? 

(b) Statistics—As an industry we 
have a serious void on production sta- 
tistics. Propagation follows the old 
system of “guess and begor,” each pro- 
duction unit producing what it hopes 
it can sell. Limited production of an 


Steamship Seeandbee, on Which A. A. N. Will Hold 1941 Convention. 
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item in a thousand small units, with- 
out knowledge of supply, can upset 
the entire industry. In the coming 
years statistics on production will be 
increasingly important. These should 
be correlated with building statistics, 
business indexes and all other statis- 
tical economic data having a bearing 
on the consumption of nursery stock. 
The mechanics of collecting such pro- 
duction data is a problem of no small 
magnitude. Its assembly into usable 
form for our producing units is like- 
wise a task of no mean proportions. 
But the availability of such data to 
producing firms would eliminate one 
of the biggest hazards of the industry. 
The lack of such information, coupled 
[Continued on page 36.]} 





CONVENTION CRUISE. 


The decision of the New York 
convention to hold the 1941 meeting 
of the A. A. N. on board the lake 
steamship Seeandbee affords members 
of this association an opportunity for 
a novel get-together, popular among 
other organizations. The rush for 
reservations after the vote was taken 
at New York was indication of the 
popularity of the idea. 

The ship will leave Chicago at 1:30 
p. m., July 7, 1941, cruise northward 
in Lake Michigan, stop for two hours 
for inspection of the famous locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, travel on to the 
head of the lake, remain a full day 
for enjoyment on shore at Mackinac 
island and return to Chicago at noon- 
day, July 11. 

Convention sessions and allied 
meetings will be held on board, with 
ample time for the sports and enter- 
tainment which the ship provides on 
its regular cruises. Close companion- 
ship and good-fellowship among the 
nurserymen will be fostered. Special 
rates are made on the basis of a 
charter of the boat for the A. A. N. 
members alone. 

To complete the charter and obtain 
the low rate, early reservations are 
necessary. Mail contact with A. A. N. 
members will be made soon, and 
the prompt response will make cer- 
tain this novel form of convention. 





RECENTLY incorporated was 
Honeoye Nurseries, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., with a capital of $230,000. 

A NURSERY will be established 
in the fall by William C. Munchoff 
at Palm Village, Cal., about ten miles 
west of Indio. 
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Finding Our Customers 


In a Panel Discussion at the A. A. N. Convention Five Media of Reaching the Public by 
Advertising Were Explained by Five Speakers; Two Talks Appear Here, the Others Later 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
By Jack Johnston 

Garden Editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

Advertising copy as such is much 
like flower arrangements. We have 
mass arrangement, line arrangement 
and even buxom bouquets of adver- 
tising where the space is so filled with 
copy it is sometimes difficult to find 
the name of the advertiser. Don't 
ever bet that a given piece of ad- 
vertising copy won't pull the business. 
I have seen some beautiful copy fall 
flat and by the same token copy that 
challenged the imagination and the 
eyesight bring home the bacon. Be- 
fore going on to some of the things 
that lay behind any piece of adver- 
tising copy, I should like to recom- 
mend to you the use of any one of 
the many fine advertising agencies in 
this country which stand prepared to 
write and arrange these written sales 
talks in such a manner that they will 
be productive for you. 


For those who believe that adver- 
tising is unnecessary I should like to 
read some figures from a report by the 
bureau of advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
which reveals that 1,065 advertisers 
paid $345,628,598 for the promotion 
of their business during 1939. This 
is well over $334,000 each. Almost 
without exception, these firms orig- 
inally started with a product to sell 
and limited funds to sell it. Their rise 
has been in keeping with their adver- 
tising expenditures. For your fur- 
ther information, this great total 
was divided as follows: Newspapers, 
$131,768,171; magazines, $121,526,- 
350; network radio, $81,759,977 and 
farm papers, $10,574,100. 

No doubt many of you have heard 
the classic reply that the elder Wil- 
liam Wrigley made to a question on 
advertising. It is worth repeating: 
Traveling west on a train, Mr. Wrig- 
ley was asked by a young fellow 
traveler what would happen to the 
sale of his product were he to discon- 
tinue advertising the next day. His 
reply was “The same thing that would 
happen to this train should the engine 
suddenly break down.” 


I find a distinct impression among 


nurserymen that I have talked to that 
their competitor is a fellow nursery- 
man. Actually, their competitors are 
the legion of firms selling various 
products, both necessities and luxuries, 
to the people of the United States. 
Your real task is not to outsell your 
fellow nurseryman, but to procure 
your share of the consumer dollar as 
it is being spent in this country today. 
Without advertising, both individually 
and collectively, I am afraid you will 
never reach that goal. 

We, on a newspaper, hear much 
of the price argument, and frankly, I, 
myself, feel at times that nursery 
products are sold at too low a price. 
However, I challenge the thought that 
the price advertised by one firm ends 
the chance of another from doing 
business in the same publication. You 
will often find $15 and $75 units ad- 
vertised with success on the same page. 
You certainly wouldn't eliminate Palm 
Beach suits because of their price and 
you will admit that a man could 
hardly go through the year with noth- 
ing but a Palm Beach suit. I hardly 
believe you would suggest that the 
Ford Motor Co. cease manufacturing 
Ford cars because we have Buicks, 
Packards and Cadillacs, nor do I be- 
lieve those companies feel Ford is their 
direct competitor. 

Nurserymen might well take a page 
from the book of sales of the depart- 
ment stores of this country, which 
have been perhaps the most successful 
in the matter of retail sales. In con- 
versation with William Robinson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Herald Trib- 
une, who incidentally is one of the 
most capable men in his line in Amer- 
ica, I asked him to list in order of 
importance some of the things that 
go to make advertising profitable. 
Timing led the list—picking the right 
time to offer the product can mean 
the difference between success and 
failure. Some school clothes, for in- 
stance, sell better four weeks after 
school opens with the approach of 
cooler weather than they do the week 
preceding the opening of school. 

It is also a fact that in recent years, 
with the stress of economic conditions 
as they are, there is little of the ad- 
vance buying that was enjoyed in 


years gone by. People generally buy 
the things they need when they need 
them and not months in advance, as 
heretofore. 

Description of products for sale 
challenges the imagination when one 
finds that rugs perfect in construction 
that could not be sold at a given price 
moved freely at the same price when 
advertised that they were slightly dam- 
aged or “hurt” as the rug sellers term 
it. Perhaps this means that some 
nursery stock offered to the public 
could be better presented with franker 
descriptions. 





GARDEN MAGAZINES. 

By James Geehan 
Advertising Manager, Horticulture. 
Garden magazines have played a 

leading role for many years in creat- 
ing the wide trend of increasing 
popularity in gardening from coast 
to coast. They have enjoyed a pre- 
ferred position in the gardening field 
above other publications because 
their readers have come to them seek- 
ing specialized information without 
the distraction of any other editorial 
matter or advertisements. Sooner or 
later any person who has an interest 
above the average in any subject 
usually selects a publication that has 
the best editorial and timely infor- 
mation. 

Gardening is a hobby which re- 
quires much specialized knowledge. 
The climate, soil, insect diseases, 
equipment and plant varieties are 
constantly changing. To keep up 
with these changes, home gardeners 
who wish to be successful and 
who have interest above the aver- 
age gravitate to the all-garden 
publications, which offer them 
throughout the year specific and 
specialized help. 

To garden advertisers such an 
analysis of an audience immediately 
means they are reaching a circula- 
tion which contains no waste in 
reader interest, and all the readers 
of the publications which cater to the 
gardening field are their primary 
prospects. You do not have to try 
to estimate what percentage of the 
readers are interested in gardening 
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because as subscribers they prove 
that advanced gardening is their 
hobby. 

Do you know, when you purchase 
advertising in general publications, 
what percentage of the readers are 
interested in gardening? Are you 
buying circulation without waste in 
those publications? Are you com- 
peting with other industries in 
publications and newspapers for your 
share of the consumer's dollar? Are 
you in a position to meet the compe- 
tition for the reader's attention, inter- 
est and desire in general publications 
as you are in all-garden magazines? 

These are factors for you to con- 
sider when making your budget for 
the purpose of multiplying your sales- 
manship to a larger group of prospects 
than you now have. Selectivity and 
interest of its readers are the most 
valuable features a garden publica- 
tion offers to horticultural adver- 
tisers. Multiplied salesmanship has a 
greater chance for success in a pub- 
lication in which all the readers have 
an interest above the average in what 
you have to sell. 

You must be prepared, however, 
in the garden publications as well as 
in any other medium, to use space 
large enough adequately to tell your 
story to sell your goods. Too many 
horticultural advertisers today are 
trying to attain maximum results by 
using a minimum of effort. By this 
I mean they do not adequately tell 
their story in the size space they 
should use for the purpose, with the 
result that they do not get their mes- 
sage across to the readers. 

There are certain unsound ideas 
which appear to be accepted by many 
advertisers, the most general being 
that size in circulation is all-impor- 
tant. Many advertisers believe that 
they are doing a splendid selling job 
when they favor large publications 
simply because they are large and re- 
ject small circulations simply because 
they are small. What you want to 
know is the character of the publica- 
tion and its influence in your field, 
the quality of the publication and the 
interest of its readers. If you analyze 
a publication and find it is selective 
and has editorial leadership and in- 
fluence with its readers, then you 
have found a medium you can make 
into a hard-working salesman, regard- 
less of whether the publication is 
large or small. If, however, you 
choose a publication because of its 
size without consideration of these 


other factors, and if the circulation 
has been built up by using pressure 
methods, making its growth a forced 
one, then the publication is no longer 
a hard-working salesman and not 
worth its cost. Small, selective pub- 
lications that have a good reader in- 
terest in the gardening field can bring 
you good-quality and low-cost in- 
quiries and sales. 

How short should an advertise- 
ment be? That depends on what it 
has to say. If it has nothing to say 
worth reading, then it should be 
mighty short indeed. If it has no 
news interest and no informational 
value for the reader, he will not go 
beyond the first few words. Your 
message need not be catchy, clever or 
witty, but it must sell or help to sell 
goods. It must leave in the reader's 
mind a clear-cut impression of the 
best feature of the material with a 
strong buying impulse toward it. It 
is not the advertisement which is to 
be sold, but the goods advertised in 
the advertisement. 

How long should an advertisement 
be? Just long enough to make its 
point and just long enough to clinch 
the sale if humanly possible. It 
should be interesting enough to hold 
your customer's attention until the 
last word needed to clinch the sale 
is made. It should leave in the 
reader's mind the desirable features 
of the material as the last and strong- 
est and best remembered impression. 
Your aim should be good advertising, 
conscientiously planned to make the 
reader want to buy it and to buy it 
now. It should be designed to sell or 
help to sell the most goods for the 
least money. To sell goods requires 
salesmanship and salesmanship can- 
not be expressed without words; so 
the rational course in advertising is 
to use words enough and space 
enough adequately to express proper 
salesmanship for the article adver- 
tised. Try to produce interesting 
reading, a firm conviction and an ac- 
tive buying impulse in each adver- 
tisement—not a word more than is 
necessary to do this and not a word 
less. 

If you prepare an advertisement 
yourself, write down everything you 
know about the item you have to 
offer. Intensify it with every selling 
point you know of. Its usefulness to 
the customer, its quality and its price 
are essential. Don’t try to save sell- 
ing essentials in order to save space, 
and when you have the entire adver- 
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tisement prepared, then prune out all 
the unnecessaries, cut out every need- 
less word and be sure the advertisé- 
ment is prepared from the viewpoint 
of your prospective customers. 

One good strong, convincing piece 
of copy will sell or help to sell more 
goods than fifty pieces of poorly pre- 
pared copy; so, if necessary, take 50 
times the usual time to produce it. 
Good successful paying advertise- 
ments can be repeated without 
change for years on end. This is a 
proven fact in the advertising field. 

In preparing copy, first try to cre- 
ate news interest. The title and the 
first line should be invested with this 
interest to command the reading of 
the advertisement. Avoid headings 
that disappoint the reader. Your 
news interest must be obtained from 
your subject matter. When you se- 
cure the news interest in your adver- 
tisement, play it up as a title. The 
next few lines only need be devoted 
to the introduction of the subject; 
then your advertisement should give 
your facts—the most interesting fea- 
ture first and the most convincing 
one last. Make your language simple, 
not only to avoid misunderstanding, 
but easy for your readers to absorb. 
Simple language, simply spoken, is 
characteristic of sincerity. The ma- 
jority of many good advertisements 
fail because the climax lacks vital, ac- 
tive quality. In the climax of your 
advertisement you should make your 
reader want to buy the article and 
want to do something toward buying 
it. There is only one place in the 
advertisement for the planning of 
this urge and that is in the last sen- 
tence, in order to make an active im- 
pulse toward buying. Try to secure 
this result in your last clinching sen- 
tence. 

A good advertisement should make 
people see it, read it, understand it, 
believe it and want it. In other 
words it answers the questions: What 
have you to sell? Why should I buy 
it? Where can I buy it? What is the 
price? An advertisement that con- 
tains these essentials is on the high 
road to success. 





ARBORETUM PICTURES. 


An exhibition of fine photographs, 
covering over 200 square feet of wall 
space and representing fifty-five views 
of the outstanding arboretums and 
botanical gardens of the United States, 
was staged on the mezzanine floor of 
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Visitors at Jackson & Perkins Co. Rose Gardens When Special Train to A. A. N. Convention Stopped at Newark. 


the Pennsylvania hotel for the week 
of the A. A. N. convention. 

These illustrations were just back 
from a nation-wide tour; Seattle was 
so interested in the photographs that 
it wants them again for exhibition 
later in the summer. They have been 
displayed at New Orleans and at 
Memphis, Tenn., and the preceding 
week by Frederic A. Delano, uncle 
of the President, head of the national 
park and planning commission, at 
Washington, D. C. 

The photographs were assembled 
and displayed by the courtesy of Olm- 
sted Bros., Brookline, Mass. 





SPECIAL TRAIN. 


The special train over the New 
York Central railroad from Chicago 
conducted by W. J. Smart, transpor- 
tation committee chairman, brought 
fifty-two conventioners to New York 
city. A half day was spent at Ni- 
agara Falls, July 20, and in the after- 
noon the passengers disembarked at 
Newark, N. Y., where they were 
greeted by the horns of sixteen pas- 
senger automobiles, which took them 
on a tour of the nurseries of Jackson 
& Perkins Co. under the leadership of 
Richard H. Holmes. For three hours 
they motored through fields of shade 
trees, shrubs and perennials, as well as 
some fruit trees, all showing the ef- 
fects of an exceptional growing sea- 
son. Then they toured around and 


through a field of 100 acres of roses. 
More than 2,000 acres of ground are 
cultivated, including fields in cover 
crops in season. 

The tour ended in the rose gardens 
adjoining the offices in town, where 
another hour was spent in the inspec- 
tion of trials, research work and plant- 
ings with Gene Boerner doing the 
honors. 

After inspecting the rose gardens, 
the party adjourned to the country 
club for supper, where Ralph Perkins 
did the honors, with the able as- 
sistance of C. H. Baldwin. Charles 
H. Perkins and Paul Fortmiller did not 
greet the party until they arrived at 
New York city the next day. 

Henry T. Maxwell, president of the 
New York State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, came over from Geneva to 
greet the guests. 

Besides the train party at Newark, 
a number of automobile parties took 
part in the festivities, including that 
of Ray D. Hartman, San Jose, Cal.; 
Charles Scott from Kansas, and Ar- 
thur Watson and Harold Coon from 
Michigan. 





PLANT PATENT OWNERS. 


In connection with the convention 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen held last week at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, a final or- 
ganization meeting of the National 
Association of Plant Patent Owners 


was held July 22, at which a consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted, 
which provide for the following pur- 
poses of the association: 

1. To promote the common inter- 
est of its members by ethical and 
lawful means. 

2. To educate the public in the 
meaning and working of the plant 
patent enactment and to stimulate in- 
terest in and appreciation for new 
plant discoveries and better plant cre- 
ations. 

3. To represent patent owners in 
their efforts to aid in the administra- 
tion of the laws, to prevent abuses 
and to secure legislative changes ben- 
eficial not only to patent owners, but 
also to the public. 

4. To institute research into the 
technical and legal backgrounds un- 
derlying the plant patent practice. 

Eligible for membership is every 
owner of a plant patent in the United 
States. 

Officers elected are as follows: 
President, Robert Pyle, West Grove, 
Pa.; vice-president, John Lemon, 
Richmond, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, 
Harry C. Robb, Jr., Washington, 
D. C. On the executive committee 
were elected: John A. Armstrong, 
Ontario, Cal.; Benjamin J. Greening, 
Monroe, Mich.; Paul V. Fortmiller, 
Newark, N. Y.; R. B. Peterson, 
Wenatchee, Wash.; A. F. J. Baur, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Definite action was inaugurated to 
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open a Washington, D. C., office at 
527 Woodward building, Fifteenth 
and H streets, N. W., with Harry 
C. Robb, Jr., as executive secretary. 


It will be the purpose of the asso- 
ciation through this office to extend 
among the general public a better 
understanding of the benefits flowing 
from the United States plant patent 
system, which already is stimulating 
among both amateur and professional 
horticulturists a keener interest in re- 
search of plant life and plant breed- 
ing. 

In consequence of the temporary 
effect of the war on this work in 
Europe, America is stepping forward 
in taking a more prominent part in 
producing new and improved vari- 
eties of plants for American gardens. 


Since the plant patent amendment 
in 1930, some 400 plant patents have 
already been awarded in the United 
States. 

The list of individuals and firms 
attending the organization meeting 
were: 


Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 

Carl A. Hansen Co., Brooking, N. D. 

Somerset Rose Nursery, Inc., New Bruns- 
wick, 

Baur-Steinkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bountiful Ridge Nursery, Princess Anne, 
Md. 


Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn. 
Cole Nursery Co., Painesville, O. 
Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O. 
Joseph H. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Armstrong Nursery, Ontario, Cal. 
——- Seed & Plant Co., Los Angeles, 
1. 


Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, N. J. 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard & Smith, Montebello, Cal. 

N. Grillo, Milldale, Conn. 





E. S. WELCH HONORED. 


First copies appeared at the New 
York convention of a handsome 
brochure entitled, “Fifty Years of 
Active Service,” in honor of Edward 
Samuel Welch, born on a farm in 
Illinois, February 8, 1869. Of the 
pioneer stock that developed the 
west, he settled in Shenandoah, Ia., 
and in 1882, with E. I. Martin, made 
contract to grow stock for D. S. 
Lake. In the spring of 1891 the two 
purchased the Mount Arbor Nurs- 
eries, which had been established in 
1875 by T. E. B. Mason. In the fall 
of 1891 Mr. Welch became sole 
owner of the Mount Arbor Nurs- 
eries, which received their name be- 


cause the original building was lo- 
cated on top of a steep hill and en- 
circled by an arbor-vite windbreak. 


In 1891 Mr. Welch sold his first 
carload of fruit trees to the Des 
Moines Nursery Co., which is still 
a loyal customer fifty years later. 


Gradually additional acres of land 
were purchased until stock now is 
grown on 1,200 acres at Shenandoah. 
In 1916 the Mount Arbor Nurseries 
were incorporated with a paid-up 
capital of $200,000, which has since 
been increased. 


E. S. Welch was fortunate in the 
able codperation of his brothers, the 
late George L. Welch and Frank W. 
Welch, superintendent since 1898, as 
well as capable men like Lloyd A. 





E. S. Welch. 


Moffet, manager of the Plumfield 
Nurseries, Fremont, Neb., and Fred 
W. Moffet, manager of the 320-acre 
rose nursery at Ceres, Cal. Another 
affliated nursery is at St. Joseph, 
Mo., of which Eugene H. Welch is 
manager, and one is at Zillah, Wash., 
growing fruit tree stocks on 225 
acres, in the Yakima valley, where 
Paul H. Oliver is manager. 


Vice-president of the company is 
Harold S. Welch, only son of Frank 
W. Welch. Another nephew, George 
L. Welch, is manager of wholesale 
sales. Manager of the newer mail- 
order department is Carl C. Lumry. 
Associated with Mr. Welch for thir- 
ty-one years, R. M. Gwynn has been 
secretary and treasurer since incor- 
poration. Wayne N. Welch, only 
son of E. S. Welch, is traffic manager. 
The portraits of the foregoing and 
other advanced employees are pic- 
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tured in the booklet, which contains 
details about the interesting history 
and operations of this large enter- 
prise. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 


cago patent lawyers: 


No. 410. Rose plant. Walter I. John- 
ston, Portadown, Ireland, assignor to the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 
A new and distinct variety of rose plant, 
characterized as to novelty by the vigor- 
ous and free-blooming habit and the com- 
bination coloring in the different stages 
of development of the flowers and foliage 
thereof. 


No. 411. Rose plant. Walter I. John- 
ston, Portadown, Ireland, assignor to the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 
A new and distinct variety of rose plant 
characterized as to novelty by the combina- 
tion coloring of the bud and flower, its 
size and high-centered shape for a flower 
of such coloring and the vigor of growth, 
size of foliage and marking of the young 
foliage. 


No. 412. Tobacco plant. Joseph Rosen- 
berg, Hartford, Conn., assignor to the 
Rosenberg-Coulter Corp., Hartford. An 
asexually reproducible variety of tobacco 
plant, adapted to be grown unaided by 
shade means; characterized by a single 
stalk having leaves of wide ovate shape 
and of relatively thin, flat uniform texture; 
all the leaves on said plant being sub- 
stantially of the same thickness and hav- 
ing an appreciable stem at the base of the 
leaf structure with substantially no leaf 
structure or fringe on the stem at the base 
of the leaves, and having a root structure 
at the base of the stalk of heavy tuber 
character, which extends substantially 
radially about the periphery of the stalk 
at the base of the plant. 


No. 413. Plum tree. Carmine Maglio, 
Nelson, B. C., Canada. The new variety 
of plum tree characterized by the deep, 
rich color, red, as shown and described, 
and the late maturity and good keeping 
and shipping qualities, as described, of its 
fruit. 

No. 414. Rose plant. Jean H. Nicolas, 
by Fannie Nicolas, administrator, Newark, 
N. Y., assignor to the Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark. A new and distinct variety 
of hybrid tea rose plant, characterized as 
to novelty by its vigorous habit of growth 
and high productivity of flowers borne on 
long shoots, which after cutting the flow- 
ers quickly develop two similar breaks; by 
the large number of petals of each flower 
and the thin texture of the petals, and by 
the attractive color and long keeping quali- 
ties of the flowers and their habit of 
slowly opening, substantially as shown and 
described. 





CONSTRUCTION work on the 
new building and greenhouses for the 
Deigaard Nurseries, East Huntington 
drive, Monrovia, Cal., has begun. 
The building will have a frontage 
of 228 feet and a depth of eighty 
feet and will consist of display rooms 
and offices. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Corydalis Ophiocarpa. 

(May 18, 1935.) A color note 
struck by the foliage of the Hima- 
layan. fumitory, Corydalis ophio- 
carpa, which I do not find men- 
tioned in the literature, gives the 
plant special garden value, according 
to the way I look at such matters. 
In a genus of plants noted for their 
lovely foliage, this species is quite 
outstanding; like so many others of 
its kind, the leaves are cut into ferny 
gracefulness, but unlike the others, 
whose leaves are plain green or more 
likely blue-green, ophiocarpa carries 
a bronzy-blue hue here in northern 
Michigan, which is not only quite 
unique, but also gives a special dis- 
tinction to the plant. Unfortunately, 
its creamy to pale yellow flowers are 
less generously produced, although 
the length of its blooming period 
compares quite favorably with others, 
commencing here in May and usu- 
ally continuing until the plant is 
utterly exhausted. In fact, it, as well 
as most of the fibrous-rooted species, 
is best treated as an annual or bien- 
nial. Seeds may be planted in Au- 
gust or other convenient time in late 
summer, when they are a winter- 
annual or biennial, as you see fit to 
call them, commencing to bloom in 
spring, or they may be sown in early 
spring, when they come into flower 
a little later and exhaust themselves 
after the summer-sown plants are 
through. 


Lathyrus Vernus. 


(May 20, 1932.) The species of 
lathyrus that lack tendrils and which 
were formerly known as orobus form 
a group within a genus of climbers 
with more garden uses than their 
climbing relatives can hope to fill. 
A climber, by its very nature, is lim- 
ited in its usefulness to situations 
which afford it support, although in 
rare instances it may be used as a 
ground cover. In the case of the 
lathyrus species without tendrils we 
find plants of many uses, some of them 
being adapted to shady situations. 
Among the shade-lovers, Lathyrus 
vernus is perhaps my favorite, not 
only because of its clusters of bluish- 
violet flowers, but also for its tufts 


of legume leaves. The term “shade- 
lover” should be qualified by the ad- 
dition of “partial,” however, for I 
find that, although it will endure 
dense shade for years, it will not 
flower well unless it gets some sun; 
perhaps dappled shade should be 
used in this connection. Anyway it 
is a fine ornament, its 8-inch tufts 
being lovely throughout the open 
season, and its blooming season— 
May and June in northern Michigan 
and no doubt earlier farther south— 
is a real event in its partly shaded 
nook. It is easily grown from seeds 
and is easy to transplant. 

Another species, L. montanus 
(Orobus luteus), with shade-endur- 
ing characters would be my choice 
for some situations and especially 
where a 15-inch plant and yellow 
flowers would be more acceptable 
than the height and color of L. ver- 
nus. In addition, it has a later flow- 
ering period, usually coming into 
bloom here when vernus is fading. 
Although better known than either 
of the preceding, the black pea, 
L. niger, is the least desirable of the 
shade-enduring species that I have 
grown. I base that opinion on sev- 
eral factors, of which its desire for 
an acid soil (speaking now from the 
standpoint of a gardener on a nat- 
urally alkaline soil) is not the least. 
Nor does its small red-purple flowers 
in June on stems to two feet in 
length enthuse me overmuch. If I 
were going in for purple vetches for 
shady situations I should choose 
L. armenus instead of the black pea. 
Its shade of purple is more pleasing 
to me, and its height of a foot is 
better adapted to the role of an un- 
dercover plant for shady spots. 

Several other nonclimbing lathy- 
rus species are mentioned in the lit- 
erature, of which I can say nothing, 
because I have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining them. These cover a 
rather wide range of shades from 
white to orange and blue and would 
no doubt make a welcome addition 
to our gardens if they were available. 

(July 10, 1940.) Since writing the 
foregoing notes I have had L. pan- 
nonicus, of which I believe L. varius 
is a synonym, and have found it 
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quite pleasing in its red and yellow 
pea flowers on 15-inch to 18-inch 
stems. Unlike the others mentioned 
before, it does poorly in shade; other- 
wise it is a splendid plant of easy 
culture. 


Any appraisal of a group of plants, 
such as the one attempted here, is 
largely a matter of personal likes 
and dislikes, even though one tries 
to keep his prejudices out of the 
process. It may be, then, that others 
would think differently about these 
matters, but these comments do rep- 
resent the reactions of visitors as 
well as my own and perhaps are a 
fair weighing of the plant's virtues. 
The principal reason for printing 
these observations here is to call at- 
tention to a neglected group of 
worthy plants and urge growers, es- 
pecially neighborhood nurserymen, 
to investigate its possibilities. 


Primula Littoniana. 


(July 10, 1940.) A recent inquiry 
about the culture of Primula Litto- 
niana suggests the idea that others 
might be interested in the subject. 
I should say at the outset, however, 
that my dry soil is so poorly adapted 
to the moisture-loving Asiatic prim- 
ulas that my experience with most 
of them has been confined to frame 
culture, and practically all with this 
member of the muscarioides section 
has been confined to that method. 


The correspondent, who is a prim- 
ula enthusiast, blames himself be- 
cause he cannot keep P. Littoniana 
over two or three years; as a matter 
of fact, after reading his method of 
culture I should say he is entirely 
blameless. I quote from his letter: 
“I have given these plants a per- 
fectly drained spot on the edge of 
a little stream which runs through 
the nursery. Their roots are in mois- 
ture at all times, yet there is none 
around the crowns at any season of 
the year. In addition, they are in 
part shade from midmorning until 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. Despite 
all that, I seldom keep a plant over 
two years.” 

Nor will he ever get many to live 
through more than one flowering pe- 
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riod, if my experience is a basis for 
judgment. All the catalogues con- 
sulted, and all the literature as well, 
seem to be in agreement that the 
plant is a perennial, but my own ex- 
perience and that of a number of 
growers and gardeners with whom I 
have had correspondence on the sub- 
ject tell me that it is practically 
biennial. That is against the plant 
in some respects, but it surely does 
not bar it from gardens, for many bi- 
ennials have attained great popular- 
ity. If one makes up his mind that 
the plant is quite monocarpic, accepts 
the situation as a matter of fact and 
tries to enjoy its peculiar charms, 
P. Littoniana will surely satisfy the 
gardener who has good growing con- 
ditions for Asiastic primulas. And 
these include the factors mentioned 
in the correspondent’s letter. 

There is also some disagreement 
regarding the height of the plant. 
Bailey's “Cyclopedia of Horticulture” 
says “two feet or more,” and both 
catalogue makers and writers usually 
borrow that description. It seldom 
exceeds twelve inches here and is 
often less than that. I have, how- 
ever, had another form under label 


of variety robusta, which is the same 
as variety grandiflora, so far as I can 
see, which does grow two feet tall. 
Personally, I much prefer the small 
form, which is accepted as the type, 
I believe, because of its more pleas- 
ing deep violet color, that of robusta 


being a faded lilac. The plant is 
as ornamental in the bud stage as it 
is when it is in flower, the red bracts 
on the powdered scape then simu- 
lating a kniphofia. Hence the com- 
mon name, poker primula. It is eas- 
ily grown from fresh seeds and is not 
difficult under the conditions named. 

Its degree of hardiness seems not 
to have been fully established, al- 
though it is much hardier than one 
would expect in a plant from south- 
west China. It has never winter- 
killed here, which indicates that it 
should be able to survive in most 
sections of the country. 


Primula Nutans. 


(July 10, 1940.) Speaking of bi- 
ennial primulas naturally leads one’s 
thoughts to the queen of the nod- 
ders, P. nutans. It, too, is spoken 
of as being perennial, but it behaves 
here like a biennial, and it is not 
hardy in this section. All of which 
means that the plant is rather re- 


stricted in its usefulness, although 
where it can be grown it should be- 
come popular when better known. 
It is still rare, however, having been 
introduced by the plant explorer For- 
rest within my gardening experience, 
and has suffered from a bad reputa- 
tion. Yet its large, lovely, nodding, 
lavender-blue flowers, like inverted 
cups at the top of 9-inch mealy 
scapes, are worth the effort to se- 
cure them. As is the case with 
many Chinese primroses, success in 
its culture calls for a_ perfectly 
drained peaty soil, a good supply of 
moisture during the growing season, 
considerable shade (half or better in 
the middle west), and shallow plant- 
ing. The last is included on the ad- 
vice of a Maryland friend who has 
been especially successful with it in 
the open, while my experience with 
it has been in pots. He tells me that 
to put the crown of the plant at the 
surface of the soil, as one does with 
most herbs, means sure death from 
rotting in winter. He also says that 
the report that the plant has to have 
lime is not borne out in his expe- 
rience. Space has been taken for this 
primula because I am convinced that 
it deserves more attention than it 
ever has been given in this country. 
If you live south of the lower Great 
lakes it might pay you to give it a 
trial. 


Hypericum Empetrifolium 
Prostratum. 


(July 10, 1940.) The plant with 
the unwieldy name, Hypericum em- 
petrifolium prostratum, is one of the 
recent acquisitions to this garden 
which seem to me to possess more 
than the ordinary amount of value. 
If you know the southern European 
Hypericum empetrifolium, with its 
half-inch or wider typical St.-John’s- 
wort flowers on foot-tall woody 
stems, you will be able to realize the 
value of a perfectly prostrate form of 
the plant, such as we have in variety 
prostratum. It has behaved splen- 
didly here, making a solid carpet of 
its crowberrylike leaves, often nicely 
colored, in sunny spots, where it pro- 
duces flowers like that of the type 
throughout the summer. The type 
is not always hardy here and the 
present plant may not be, although 
it,is said to be hardier than the par- 
ent. That will have to wait for a 
really hard winter to give the answer; 
in the meantime, growers in all ex- 
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cept the coldest sections can be as- 
sured of getting a really outstanding 
ground cover for sunny situations 
when they buy this St.-John’s-wort. 
Its habit of rooting as the stems ex- 
tend themselves along the ground 
suggests a ready means of increase. 


Geranium Argenteum. 


(June 27, 1930.) So far as the 
horticultural trades are concerned, 
we in America have no more than 
skimmed the surface of the crane’s- 
bills. During the past few years a 
few species have made their appear- 
ance in the lists of specialists; so we 
may be on our way toward knowing 
these charmers from meadow, wood- 
land and mountain. There is much 
material here of value to gardeners 
who have to contend with a climate 
such as we do in the eastern states— 
material which is only waiting for 
growers to make it available to the 
public. 

One of the loveliest of geraniums 
is the little silver-leaved mite, G. ar- 
genteum. The general make-up of the 
plant gives us in this crane’s-bill one 
of the best of all alpine plants and, 
at the same time, one that the begin- 
ner, as well as the experienced gar- 
dener, can enjoy. It is composed of 
a tuft (ample in old age) of silvered 
leaves, beautiful from spring until 
winter, over which in early summer 
shine a generous number of pink 
flowers. The flower color varies 
somewhat, running from the palest of 
pinks to near magenta, the paler 
shades being the most desirable. 

In common with most geraniums, 
this one resents disturbance except 
in its youthful stage. It is therefore 
a good policy to grow the plants in 
pots and sell them as yearlings. I 
have handled them in 3-inch rose 
pots, buried to the brim in gravel, 
with perfect satisfaction to buyer and 
seller. For an unaccountable reason, 
G. argenteum has earned the reputa- 
tion of being difficult and short-lived. 
In fact, nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Given a deep soil, 
well drained with grit and containing 
enough humus to carry it through 
dry weather, full sun and protection 
from the cold winds of spring after 
its tender new growths start, there 
is not a more permanent plant 
of equal merit to be found. Propa- 
gation is from seeds, cuttings of tufts 
rubbed off with a heel in early spring, 
or by dividing the old clumps. 
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COTONEASTER APICULATA. 


Cotoneaster apiculata, introduced 
from west China in 1910, has been 
plentiful in the trade only during 
the past few years. Within these 
few years, however, it has become 
one of our most important small 
shrubs. A plant of four to five feet 
in height with round, wavy, dark 
glossy green foliage, pinkish-white 
flowers and exceptionally large red 
fruits, this shrub is everything one 
could desire in a low, compact shrub. 
It is of rapid growth, as compared 
with the other small cotoneasters, of 
round, irregular habit and drooping 
branches. 


There are few small shrubs better 
adapted for foundation planting, for 
facing shrubbery borders or for 
planting on terraces alongside gar- 
den steps. By clipping it should 
make an excellent low hedge, and by 
budding it onto stems of Crategus 
Oxyacantha, eighteen to thirty inches 
high, it makes an excellent standard 
for planting in formal areas. It also 
makes a fine shrub for espalier use 
on low garden walls. 


The foliage of Cotoneaster apicu- 
lata is similar to that of Cotoneaster 
adpressa, although somewhat larger. 
It is suborbicular in shape and has 
a wavy margin. While it holds its 
glossy green color until relatively late 
in the fall, it finally takes on quite 
a brilliant red autumn foliage color. 


Cotoneaster apiculata will do well 
in any good garden soil, but, of 
course, it does best in a well drained 
soil of good fertility. This species, 
as is true of many of the cotoneasters, 
is dificult to transplant. Because of 
the loss occurring when they are han- 
dled in the usual manner, it is best 
to grow the plants in 4-inch to 6-inch 
pots until they are ready to be used 
in the landscape plantings. Many of 
the cotoneasters are susceptible to fire 
blight and scab. Cotoneaster apicu- 
lata is probably no exception, but so 
far in our tests it has not proved 
so susceptible to these troubles as 
some other species, notably Coto- 
neaster horizontals. It has not been 
injured at temperatures of 22 degrees 
below zero. I prefer to use Coto- 
neaster apiculata, like most other co- 
toneasters, in sunny or partial shady 
situations, 


Propagation can be accomplished 
readily by the use of softwood cut- 
tings handled in the usual manner 





shipment this fall. 
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Head Office: 


TAXUS CAPITATA 


We have a large stock of well grown plants ready for 


20 or more at the 100 rate, 200 or more at the 1000 rate. 
Ball and burlap, F.O.B. Clarkson. Packing at cost. 


The SHERIDAN NURSERIES 
LIMITED 


4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 


Per 100 
$ 60.00 


Per 1000 
$540.00 
675.00 


100.00 900.00 





Nurseries, 
Sheridan, Ontario 











1870 


Barberry, Thunbergii, 

2-yr. Seedlings and Transplants 
Barberry, Red Leaf, 

2-yr. Seedlings and Transplants 
Barberry, Truehedge (Columnberry) 


Scarlet Trumpet 








70th ANNIVERSARY 


“LAKE’S” 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


Growers of one of the most complete lines in the Middle West. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
Including Quantities of— 


Honeysuckle, Tatarica, Red, Pink, White 
Honeysuckle, Hall’s Japan, Heckrottii and 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Note—Special Advance Price and Variety Lists of 
Iris, Peonies, Phlox and Poppies Now Available. 
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Ampelopsis Veitchii 
Cut-leaf Weeping Birch 
Butterfly Ile de France 
Forsythia, in Variety 
Lilac, Rothomagensis 
Philadelphus Virginalis 
Silver Lace Vine 














or by seeds. Tests have not been 
extensive enough to warrant definite 
conclusions, but it appears from the 
data at hand that fairly good germi- 
nation can be secured the first spring 
by stratifying the clean seeds in moist 
sand and peat for two months at 
approximately 65 degrees Fahrenheit 
followed by a temperature of 40 de- 
grees for three months. L.C. C. 





APPLE IN POLITICS. 


Before withdrawing from the race 
for the vice-presidential nomination 
at the Democratic convention at Chi- 
cago, Governor Lloyd C. Stark of 
Missouri made a novel bid for atten- 
tion. Each delegate was presented 


with a bright, perfect Delicious apple, 
tagged with the governor's campaign 
card. The apples came in refrigerated 
trucks to Chicago. News commenta- 
tors did not miss the point that De- 
licious is the famous variety intro- 
duced by Stark Bros. Nurseries & 
Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo. 





THE name of Highway 5 Nursery, 
Gainesville, Tex., has been changed 
to Proffer & Woolfolk Nursery be- 
cause it was often mistaken for a 
state or highway department under 
the old name. There is no change in 
ownership or management, states 
C. H. Woolfolk, whose partners are 
H. W. Proffer and Stoner Proffer. 








Charlie Chestnut 





The Great Pieplant Mystery 


Probably most of the members 
have heard certain rumors, that is if 
they was at the convention this sum- 
mer. I know that aint nothing new, 
hearing rumors, but I mean the ru- 
mors which was going around about 
Emil and the rhubarb deal. Like 
most generally is the case, most of 
the members aint got any idea at 
all about the real facts, so Emil give 
me permission to go to work and ex- 
plain it to the members. 

Emil aint satisfied with the arbi- 
tration committee. He didn’t under- 
stand, he claims, when he agreed to 
have the committee review the case, 
that he would have to do like the 
committee said. The committee, I 
guess, just told Emil to forget the 
whole thing. I aint got any idea 
who is on that committee and now 
I dont want to know. I think they 
foozled the whole thing. Emil says 
if he finds out that John Bushbottom 
is on that committee, he will resign 
from the convention. That is he will 
not pay up his dues for last year, 
which is the same thing in a way. 

After the arbitration committee 
threw up the sponge and didn’t give 
a verdict on just who is holding the 
bag in the rhubarb case, Emil turned 
the papers over to me and told me 
to go to work and go to the bottom 
of it. So I went to work. I studied 
is from all angles, without no preju- 
dice and now I want to make my 
report to the members. 

Its a complicated deal because 
there was a lot of different members 
in it, but that dont change nothing 
as far as I see. The question is who 
should pay the damages to who and 
how much. I will leave it to the 
members after they hear the whole 
story. 

“The great pieplant mystery,” as 
the members have been calling this 
deal, really dates back quite a while. 
It began 5 years ago at the conven- 
tion. Emil had took a notion at that 
time that he should specialize in 
rhubarb. I dont know where he got 
the idea but he had it in his head 
and he had it bad. He figgered there 
was big money in rhubarb. 

He talked it up around the con- 
vention, as some of the members will 
recall, and he dickered here and there 


trying to work up a trade. He was 
long on honeysuckle that year and 
was looking for a chance to trade 
some for rhubarb. He finally got 
together with John Bushbottom. 

The members all know it aint hard 
to get a trade with John. The hard 
part is to make anything at it. John 
claimed he had a new kind of rhu- 
barb that had anything beat on the 
market. “Its on the pink order,” 
John says. “It aint exactly the Ruby, 
but I claim its got the Ruby beat for 
quality. Its the best I ever seen.” 

Emil wasnt too well posted on 
rhubarb, but he had heard some 
place that the real noise was the 
pink kind. So Emil was well pleased 
when he figgered he was getting off 
on the right foot to be the great 
rhubarb king. 

There wasnt nobody overheard the 
conversation with John and Emil 
but this is the way Emil explained 
it to me afterward and old John aint 
never denied it. John says he dont 
remember that he claimed it was 
really the pink kind, but he only said 
it was on the pink order, just a little 
off the green. 

Some of the members will say it 
serves Emil right to get into a deal 
with John in the first place. He 
should have known better, especially 
when he didn’t have it in writing 
and no witnesses at all. But there 
aint no use to argue about that now. 
The fact is Emil bought the rhubarb 
from John Bushbottom. There aint 
no question about that. 

We planted out the rhubarb the 
next spring and later on when it 
come up, we seen it was the regular 
old mill run kind. It wasnt no more 
pink than a cucumber. 

Emil raised the devil with John 
at the convention that summer and 
threatened to sue him and all that. 
John said he never claimed it was 
pink in the first place and he just 
give Emil the horse laugh and told 
him his honeysuckle wasnt nothing 
to brag about either. 

The members know it aint no use 


to try to get any adjustment out of 


John, so the deal blew over and John 
and Emil has been on fairly good 
speaking terms for the last couple of 
years. 
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This part of the deal aint got any- 
thing to do with the case which the 
arbitration committee was working 
on and most of the members never 
heard about this part of the deal. 
I just put this in to give the back- 
ground leading up to the present 
trouble. 

The deal where I made my com- 
plete investigation begins last fall, 
after Emil decided to get rid of his 
rhubarb and begin over again with 
the real pink kind. 

Now I want the members to pay 
strict attention so they can see what 
is wrong with the nursery business 
and how Emil is now claiming he got 
a dirty deal and wants the committee 
to do something. Remember I aint 
saying nothing of personal ideas my- 
self, I am only telling what I found 
out in making my complete inves- 
tigation. 

Along last November we dug the 
rhubarb and had it in the cellar at 
the nursery. Emil started to work 
up a deal to make a trade to get rid 
of it. He seen Henry Elderberry at 
the convention last January. Henry 
didnt want it, but he wanted to get 
rid of a lot of crabapples. The up 
shot of it was Henry got the 400( 
rhubarb and Emil got the crabapples. 

“What in the world are you going 
to do with all them crabapples,” | 
says, “we aint never sold over 25 
a year ever.” 

“Dont worry,” Emil says, “I will 
trade them off for something we 
need.” 

“What kind of rhubarb did you 
tell Henry it was?” I says. 

“Well, Chas.,” Emil says, “I didn't 
tell him the name. I just told him 
the truth. I told him I bought it 
for a improved variety of the Ruby 
I just told him the truth. That's 
all.” 

I guess the members know how 
much trading there is at the conven 
tion every winter. So I wasnt sur 
prised when Emil told me the next 
day, he had traded the crabapples to 
the East and West Nursery Co., for 
a fine lot of pink rhubarb. 

“Emil,” I says, “you are just look 
ing for trouble. Everybody knows 
the East and West outfit aint got no 
more nursery than would go in the 
bottom of a tea cup.” But Emi! 
wouldn't pay no attention. 

“They picked em up cheap on 2 
trade and they was short on crab 
apples so we made a deal. They 
claim it is the genuine pink too.” 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. [., N.Y. 








FOR FALL PLANTING 


Hardy Bulbs, Ferns, 
Lady’s-slippers and plants. 


Also Trees, Shrubs 


and Evergreens. 


Send for our list. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 











The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 











YOUR FALL LIST 


Will not be complete without 
HARDY FERNS, PLANTS and 
ORCHIDS. 


Write for collection suggestions 
and prices. 


William Crosby Horsford, 


Charlotte, Vt. 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








Emil was satisfied so I shut up and 
didnt hear no more about the rhu- 
barb for quite a while. 

It come in the spring a little late 
and we planted it out and waited 
to cash in. Emil was well pleased 
to be going on the genuine pink 
after loosing so much time. 

One day he come in from the field 
with some stalks in his hand and a 
wild look in his eye. “Chas.,” he 
says, “look here, if that is pink rhu- 
barb I will eat it. Its as green as 
grass.” 

“Maybe it will turn pink when it 
gets grown up,” I says. But it wasnt 
no mistake, anybody could see we 
was hooked. 

Emil couldnt get no answer out 
of the East and West outfit when 
he wrote a nasty letter. They was 
closed up for the summer. Finally 
we got a postal card from up north 
at some lake which said that Emil 
didnt know pink rhubarb when he 
saw it. They wouldnt pay no atten- 
tion when Emil threatened to sue 
them for damages. 

Here is where Emil got the idea 
to send the facts to the arbitration 
committee. After the committee was 
deadlocked for almost all summer, 
Emil turned it over to me to get to 
the bottom of it. That is how I 
come to have all the facts and why 
I am giving the members the whole 
details so they can see what kind of 
a deal Emil was took in on. 

First I went to work and drove 
over to the East and West Nursery 
to see what Herman had to say. 
He did a lot of stalling. “Everybody 
knows,” he says, “that pink rhubarb 
is always green the first year anyway 
so you go home and tell Emil he is 
all excited about nothing.” 

That didnt satisfy me so I finally 
wormed it out of him where he got 
that rhubarb. I knew he didnt grow 
it himself. “That was a deal I had 
with John Bushbottom,” he says. 

Oh, oh, I thought to myself. Now 
I begin to see the light. 

A few days later I run John down 
and cornered him up on the rhubarb. 
The members all know how old John 
is I guess. You cant get no place 
in an argument with John. “John,” 
I says, “I’m checking back on a rhu- 
barb deal. Did you grow that rhu- 
barb you traded with the East and 
West outfit. I just want to settle 
a little argument that come up on 
it,” I says. 

“What was the matter with the 





LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Seedlings, 
Cuttings, 
Grafts. 


We solicit your inquiries 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 52 
Mountain View 











New Jersey 
1893 


1940 ~~ 
We Offer — 


For Fall 1940 and Spring 1941 
our usual supply of 
BARBERRY IN GRADES, Red 
and Green 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 

SHADE TREES 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
PEACH TREES, APPLE TREES, 
SOUR CHERRY TREES AND 
STANDARD PEAR TREES 


Our new trade list will be ready 
about September 1. Mail us your 
want list 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 

















BARGAINS 


Several carloads extra-nice Barberry 1, 
2 and 3-yr. seedlings, well branched, 
3to6, 6to9, 9to1l2, 12 to 18 ins., 
splendid roots. 2 and 3-yr. trans 
planted, heavily branched, 9 to 12, 
12 to 18, 18to 24 ins. and 2to3 ft., 
extra-good roots, One million 1 and 
2-yr. forestry seedlings. 10,000 or 
more Rainbow Iris, 30 varieties mxt., 
transplants, $1.00 per 100; $8.00 per 
1000. CASH. F.O.B. Berlin, Md. 


Send your inquiries and want lists now. 


ATLANTIC NURSERIES, INC., xantLako 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 

PRICES WILL BE INCREASED!—ORDER 
LINING-OUT STOCK NOW AND SAVE MONEY. 
TAXUS, JUNIPER AND ARBOR-VITA FROM 


CUTTINGS 
1-yr., tpl., bed grown plants $100.00 per 1000 
yr, tp Y 150.00 per 1000 


2-yr., tpl., fleld grown plants .... 
BRIDGETON, N.J. rite for catalogue- 
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rhubarb, Chas?” he says. “Seems like 
you and Emil are always doing a 
lot of beefing on rhubarb deals.” 

“Well for one thing, John,” I 
says, “it aint pink like it was bought 
for.” 

“Course it aint pink, Chas.,” he 
says. “Its got to be growing on a 
kind of a mucky loam ground with 
a lot of sand and clay in it. Other- 
wise it generally turns out green. 
Emil ought to know that, Chas.” 

“John,” I says, “maybe you can 
get away with that kind of bull with 
some of the members, but not with 
me. The question is did you grow 
that rhubarb or did you pick it up 
on a trade?” 

“Lookit here, Chas.,” John says, 
“you know they call me old Honest 
John and you dont suppose for a 
minute I could sell a single stick of 
stuff that wasnt 100% simon pure 
true to name.” 

“There is one thing, John,” I says, 
“you are the one that started the 
‘Honest John’ stuff. Nobody else 
ever called you that but yourself. 
But I aint here to argue about that. 
Did you grow it or did you make a 
trade?” 

“Well now Chas.,” he says, “you 
know it dont pay to grow rhubarb, 
when you can pick it up for a song 
at the convention. Seems like I 
bought that lot from Henry Elder- 
berry. Henry claimed it was an im- 
proved pink variety. Whatever 
Henry says is good enough for me. 
You know Henry is as square a nurs- 
eryman as you ever seen. Just tell 
Emil to see about putting the rhu- 
barb on better land and see if it 
dont turn out as red as back side 
of a baby.” 

I had just one more call to make 
to complete my report. I called on 
Henry Elderberry. “Henry,” I says, 
“we run short of rhubarb. Could I 
buy back some of the rhubarb you 
traded from Emil last fall?” 

“I ain't got a one left,” he says. 
“I traded with John Bushbottom. 
Probably John can help you out.” 

“Thanks, Henry,” I said and 
walked out. 

Now any of the members which 
has followed along this far can begin 
to smell a rat. It looks like the rhu- 
barb finally come back to where it 
started. We got our own rhubarb 
back. Emil thinks it is a hell of a 
note. I would like to know what 
some of the other members think. 


THE JAPANESE BEETLE. 


The week of the Fourth I drove 
to a place near New Brunswick, 
N. J., for a visit. It was not a busi- 
ness trip, but a nurseryman can't 
help looking at plants, gardens, etc. 
During the week I saw only two 
Japanese beetles on the suburban 
property at which I stayed. I saw 
one lone Japanese beetle in the three 
rounds of golf (I do not know 
whether the greens had been treated, 
but they were in excellent shape) 
and the fairways showed no sign of 
grub injury. This was only fifty 
miles from Riverton, N. J. 

On the way home I paid partic- 
ular attention to the vegetation for 
any signs of injury, and my route 
took me right through Riverton 
(where they were first found). I 
saw young peach orchards without 
repellent spray residue in excellent 
shape, truck crops galore, untouched 
Norway maples. No beetles seemed 
to be flying, and none flew in the 
car. 

Continuing southward to my home 
in Maryland at a point about seventy 
miles south of Riverton, I passed 
through a 10-mile-wide belt where 
there were a number flying against 
the car. I saw a vineyard sprayed 
with repellent. The sassafras in the 
woods was brown; the Virginia 
creeper along the roadsides was 
eaten, and Norway maples along 
driveways were attacked. Below this 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


region no injury was discernible, al- 
though I knew beetles were present, 
for numerous traps were visible. 
To us and many others, their com: 
ing is as inevitable as taxes, and 
when they arrive they will be a nuis- 
ance, but we won't suffer as did the 
first victims of ten and fifteen years 
ago, because the beetle’s press agent 
has become less vocal. Let us hope 
the unreasonable injustices of regu: 
lations that cannot succeed in their 
purposes will not be repeated in the 
hysteria that follows the next bug 
that comes along. E. S. H. 





APPLYING FERTILIZERS. 


In the July 1 issue of the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman, Prof. L. C. Chad- 
wick gave some pertinent remarks on 
applying fertilizers to nursery stock. 
I should like to add these observa- 
tions. 

Several years ago some nursery- 
man friends stopped in in February 
to pay us a visit and caught us in 
the act of applying some ammonium 
sulphate to some Japanese box, 
which must be fed if you would 
have it stay green. Their com- 
ment was that the fertilizer would 
force the plants into early growth 
in the spring, and they might be in- 
jured by frosts. Our reason for 
feeding at that time was that we 
try to get as many things done in 
the slack season as we can so that 
when spring comes we can concen- 





SHRUBS 


age low, 17°, occasionally zero. 


Home of STERLING Rose. 





VERHALEN ROSES ARE GOOD ROSES 


HARDY NURSERY STOCK FOR 
NORTHERN MARKETS 


Our Northeast Texas winters are from November to March. Aver- 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 


EVERGREENS 


Wholesale Only 
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TAXUS CAPITATA 


4 to 5 ft., up to 9 to 10 ft. 
HEMLOCK 


5 to 6 ft., up to 8 to 10 ft. 


Fine color, full and perfect for 
hedges or as specimens. Blocks 
have been treated and are certified 
as free of Japanese Beetle. 


Prices Reasonable 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, Inc. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 








BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 
Write for carload prices 
SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS 


Refer to our descriptive price list 


See our page on back cover 
of March 15 issue 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 

















TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 




















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A compete | line of well grown hardy plant material 
vergreens and Lining-out Steck 





Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
est Growers in America 


Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 











trate on the orders. However, the 
box came out in rich green growth 
when spring arrived, but no earlier 
than it did in the rich garden soils 
of our customers. My belated an- 
swer to their comment is that the 
experiment stations and research in- 
stitutes have been hunting for means 
to break the dormancy in plants and 
would be only too glad if fertilizers 
would do the trick. Since our land is 
flat and not much can wash away, 
we have often applied fertilizers in 
winter and never with bad effect. 
Incidentally, fertilizer when applied 
to frozen ground thaws the surface 
and is soon absorbed into the soil. 

Having almost come to the conclu- 
sion that the only sin is not feeding 
plants, we are likely to feed at any 
time of the year if the plants are not 
making normal growth. We do, 
however, scrupulously refrain from 
late summer feeding of the not 
quite hardy broad-leaved evergreens, 
which tend to grow until frost stops 
them. We try to harden these up 
by refraining from cultivating them 
after late August. 

On the other hand, midsummer 
feeding of hardy deciduous trees does 
not seem to force them into growth 
before frost, using even such stimu- 
lating fertilizers as Vigoro; the re- 
sponse does not seem to come until 
the following spring. (Investigation 
would show considerable root growth 
before frost, I imagine.) 

In line with Professor Chadwick's 
remarks on the discovery that root 
growth is made at low temperatures 
is our own practice of starting our 
planting season very early in the fall. 
It has long been a practice to start 
transplanting coniferous evergreens 
as early as August. We now trans- 
plant deciduous trees and shrubs 
from September 1 on (seven weeks 
before our first frost). The buds 
for next year have been formed, and 
by stripping the leaves we are find- 
ing this period to be the best of all 
for shade tree transplanting. One job 
planted in September was taken up 
in November to allow for certain 
changes and we found considerable 
root growth had already been made. 

E. S. H. 





A RECENT trip to North Carolina 
has enabled B. F. Conigisky, Peoria, 
Ill, to add many views of broad- 
leaved evergreens to his collection of 
plant pictures for nurserymen. 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 
THE W. A. NATORP CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Bobbink & Atkins 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


and Taxus. 


Hardy Azaleas, Mollis 
and 
Schlippenbachii. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 














EVERGREENS 


Per 100 Per 1000 
a Veugistons (Platte River 
3 $27.50 


Juniperus vie pintana, to 12 inches, 

transplan (potting size) 6. 50.00 
Juniperus Seo im (Montana Type) 

6 to 12 inches, seedlings........ 7.50 65.00 

6 to 12 inches, transplanted.... 8.50 80.00 
Juniperus orum (New Mexico) 

6 to 12 inches, transplanted.... 8.50 80.00 
Mugho Pine, seedlings, 2-year.... 4.00 35.00 
Douglas Fir, seedlings, 2-year.... 3.00 27.50 


Grafted varieties in season. 


CUTLER & VENNARD NURSERY 


Box 394-A Sioux City, la. 








Give fools their gold, anda 
knaves their power; 

Let fortune’s bubbles rise 
and fall; 

Who sows a field, or trains 
a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is more 
than all. 

ARTHUR DUMMETT, “.’723"" 

’ New York 











BURR 
Leading Wholesale Source For 


Daphne 
Phlox 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC., Manchester, Cons. 











Coming Events 


PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM. 


The summer meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held at the Nittany Lion Inn, 
State College, August 7 and 8. The 
program in detail is as follows: 

AUGUST 7, 12 NOON. 


Discussion on “Effect of War on Nurs- 
ery Business.” 

“Newer Perennials,” by Edith Stokes 
Haines, Fort Washington, Pa. 

“Use of Perennials,” illustrated, by E. I. 
Wilde, professor of ornamental horticul- 
ture. 

“Perennials in Nursery and Landscap- 
ing,” by Joseph L. Martin, Painesville, O., 
a prominent perennial producer. 

Remarks of the president. Roll call. 
Recess. 

“Mushroom Culture as a Winter Side 
Line,” by Associate Professor J. W. Sin- 
den, Pennsylvania state mushroom research 
specialist. 

“Extending the Selling Season,” by 
H. G. Seyler, Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, Pa., the high lights from Mr. Sey- 
ler's New York convention report. 

“Smaller Evergreens and Landscaping 
M:.terials,” by Dr. L. C. Chadwick, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, the country’s 
best known appraiser of ornamentals. 

AUGUST .7, 7 P. M. 
Dinner, Nittany Lion Inn. 
late. “Butch” McDevitt, Wilkes Barre, 
Feansiiennie’s “Millionaire for a Day.” 
AUGUST 8, 10 A. M. 

“Nursery Soils,” by J. W. White, pro- 
fessor of soil technology. A return en- 
gagement for Professor White. 

“The New Nursery Project,” by R. P. 
Meahl, assistant professor of nursery in- 
dustry. 

“Nursery Cover Crop Research,” by 
R. E. Culbertson, in charge of grass and 
legume studies, soil conservation service. 

Business meeting. 

AUGUST 8, 1:30 P. M. 

Visit to C. C. C. camp and state forest, 

Whipple dam, ten miles from the college. 


It is announced that trade exhibits 
may be staged at the inn if the mem- 
bers so desire. 


$1.50 per 





OHIO PROGRAM AT DAYTON. 


The program for the summer meet- 
ing of the Ohio Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, August 14 and 15, has been 
issued by John D. Siebenthaler, chair- 
man of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

The executive committee will meet 
at 3 p. m. August 14. Arrangements 
have been made for an informal eve- 
ning get-together and dancing for 
members and their families who ar- 
rive August 14, at the Hotel Van 
Cleve. Next morning, after registra- 
tion and assembly at the hotel, an 
automobile trip will start at 9 a. m., 
going through residential Oakwood 
to the Moraine Nurseries of the Sie- 


benthaler Co. From arrival there 
until 6 p. m., the time will be spent 
at games, entertainment and a bar- 
becue dinner as guests of the Sieben- 
thaler Co., Moraine Nurseries divi- 
sion. In the afternoon a brief busi- 
ness meeting will be held. 


WISCONSIN MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Wis- 
consin Nurserymen’s Association will 
be held August 15 at Whittnal park, 
Hales Corners, Milwaukee county, 
highway 100. The meeting will start 
at 11 a. m. Members are urged 
to bring their families and associates, 
as well as a basket lunch for the 
noonday picnic. 

Alfred Boerner, superintendent of 
Whittnal park, has extended to the 
nurserymen the use of the picnic 
gounds, pavilion and other facilities 
for their pleasure. In addition, Mr. 
Boerner will act as guide through 
the park, explaining things of in- 
terest, and will present colored slides 
of plant life, landscaping, etc. 

E. L. Chambers, state entomologist; 
members of his staff, and H. J. Rahm- 
low, secretary of the state horticul- 
tural society, are planning to be pres- 
ent. 





SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Nurserymen’s Association will be 
held at Charlotte, N. C., August 21 
and 22. W. C. Daniels, secretary, 
issues an invitation to all nurserymen 
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of the country to be present, whether 
members or not. Headquarters will 
be the Hotel Charlotte. The enter- 
tainment will feature special events 
for the ladies, a tour of the city and 
the annual banquet. 

While the program has not been 
completed, the high lights will in 
clude a talk on “Nursery Insects and 
Their Control,” by Dr. Clyde F. 
Smith; “Soils and Fertilizers for Nurs 
eries,” by Dr. E. R. Collins; “The 
Use of Vitamin B,,” by Prof. J. G. 
Weaver, and “Some Diseases of Box 
wood,” by Prof. Howard R. Garris, 
all members of the North Carolina 
state college of agriculture, Raleigh 
There will also be an address by Dr 
T. H. McHatton, horticulturist at the 
University of Georgia, Athens. 





MICHIGAN PROGRAM. 


The summer meeting of the Mich 
igan Association of Nurserymen will 
be held at Detroit, August 28 and 
29, with headquarters at the Fort 
Shelby hotel, during the Sixteenth 
National Shade Tree Conference at 
the Book-Cadillac hotel. The pro 
gram is as follows: 

TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 27. 


Meeting of the executive committee 
and all the standing committees at Fort 
Shelby hotel. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 238. 

10:30 a. m.—Leave Fort Shelby hotel 
for Book-Cadillac hotel to join Shad 
Tree Conference. 

Evening—Boat ride with Shade Tree 
Conference, or for those not wishing to 
take boat ride, rooms will be available at 
Fort Shelby hotel headquarters for in- 
formal get-together of Michigan men. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 29. 

9 a. m., at Fort Shelby hotel. Round- 
table discussion and program to be an- 
nounced later. 
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The Storrs & 8 
Harrison Company 3 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


86 Years in 


Painesville, Ohio 





MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 


NURSERY SUPPLY 





Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
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Small Fruits 
Roses 
Hardy Perennials 
Plants 
Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 
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Northern-Grown 
Nursery Stock 

Evergreen Liners 
Specimen Evergreens, BXB 
Hardy Fruit Trees 
Hardy Apple Seedlings 
Ornamental Shrubs 

Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and Vines 


Write for price list. 


J. V. Bailey Nurseries 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








1887 1940 


WE OFFER 
FOR 1940 


our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. MecMinaville, Tenn. 








SPECIAL 


LONICERA HALLIANA. Hall's Honey- 
suckle 

2-yr., tr., No. 1, per 1000 

l-yr., tr., No. 1, per 1000 

VINCA MINOR. Common Periwinkle 

2-yr., tr., 5 to 8 leads, per 1000... .$20, 

l-yr., tr., 3 to 7 leads, per 1000.... 15.00 

JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA. Rea Cedar 
-yr., tr., selected understock, per 1000, 
$30.00 

In 5000 lots or more, at $25.00 per 1000. 

We have a complete line of lining-out 

stock. Write for special quotations. 

ee Shipping Season Opens Septem- 
er . 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


545 
MeMinee! ille, Tenn. 











BARBERRY 


PRIVET 
And Other 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Old English 
BOXWOOD 
Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 








SHADE TREE PROGRAM. 


The program for the sixteenth an- 
nual Shade Tree Conference to be 
held at the Book-Cadillac hotel, De- 
troit, is as follows: 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 27. 


9:30 a.m. 


National Arborists’ Associa- 
tion. Closed meeting for 
members only. 


1:30 p.m. Cars leave for a trip through 


River Rouge and Wayne 


county parks development. 
4:00 p.m. Visit Dearborn Village. 
8:00 p.m. 


National Arborists’ Associa- 
tion. Michigan night. An 
informal party. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28. 


9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


12:00 m. 


2:00 p.m. 


Evening. 


Formal opening. 

Invocation. 

Address of welcome, by mayor 
of Detroit. 

“Raising the Standards of Tree 
Experts,” by Frank Han- 
bury, Peoria, Ill. 

“Comparative Costs of Shade 
Tree Preservation Practices,” 


by W. S. Speed, Columbus, 
O 


Business meeting. 

Address by W. J. Cameron, 
director of public relations, 
Ford Motor Co. 

Busses leave Book - Cadillac 
hotel for Belle Isle Casino 
for lunch. 

Demonstration. 

Boat trip on steamer Put-In- 
Bay on Lake St. Clair. En- 


tertainment and program. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 29. 


9:00 a.m. 


9:45 a.m. 


11:15 a.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


2:15 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 


“Nature and Control of Shade 
Tree Chlorosis,” by Keith 
K. Kreag, board of park 
commissioners, Lansing, 
Mich. 

“Wound Dressings,” by Paul 
E. Tilford, Wooster, O. 

“City Forestry Problems,” by 
_ Sandahl, Des Moines, 
a. 

“Some Troublesome Pests of 
Conifers,” by J. S. Houser, 
Wooster, O. 

“Diseases of Oaks and Verti- 
cillium Wilt of Woody 
Plants,” by J. C. Carter, 
Urbana, III. 

“Diseases of Shrubby Plants,” 
by P. P. Pirone, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

“Application of Surger 
Blister Rust Infected Trees 
of Ornamental Value,” by 
J. F. Martin, U. S. D. A, 
Washington, D. C. 

Annual banquet. Entertain- 
ment and dancing. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 30. 


9:00 a.m. 
9:45 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


Business meeting. 

“An Apparatus for Soil Mois- 
ture Determination,” by N. 
L. Partridge, Michigan State 
College, East panting. 


“Photography for Arborists,” 


discussion and demonstration 
of equipment, by H. L. 
Jacobs, Davey Tree Expert 
Co., Kent, O., and F. C. 
Strong, Michigan State Col- 


ege. 
11:15a.m. Plant clinic: Planting and care, 


pest control and special 


problems. 


27 





ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Finest varieties, 2-yr. fleld- 

agated from cuttings. 

Ready soon. 

Snowflame (Pat. 365), new, 
sensational; lower part 
white, upper flame 


pone. Prop- 
oe 
10 


12.00 
15.00 
25.00 


15.00 
12.00 


15.00 


12.00 
Mrs. Perry, large, very hardy 
pink 1. 10.00 
Orange King, large bright 
orange 10.00 
— early double salm- 


pupen, tall dark cerise, fine. 
Lulu A, Neeley, oxblood-red; 


10.00 
Perry's White, best white, 
pur. base 15.00 
Purity, very large soft pink . 15.00 
Sass’ Pink, beautiful light 
pink 2.50 20.00 
Wurtembergia, largest deep 
scarlet 150 12.00 
25.00 


ne 
ee packing for cash. Order now. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, O. 








EONIES 


AT THEIR BEST 
Ask for List. 


The Cottage Gardens 
N.I.W.Krick — Lansing, Mich. 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. Fine 
Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
29th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








PEONIES 


From young fields 
Felix Crousse, Mons. Jules Elie, Festiva 
Maxima, Edulis Superba and Madame 
de Verneville. 
In any quantity. 


LEAVENWORTH NURSERIES 
Leavenworth, Kan. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 
PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








Amelia Hardy Cushion Mums 


Hundreds of Swell Hardy and 
Korean Varieties. 
Send for New Catalogue. It's Free. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
ELLERSON, VA. 











Goldflame Honeysuckle 
Hardy Practically Evergreen 
Everblooming Delightfully Fragrant 

Ask About Dealer's Contract 


The Willis Nursery Co. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kan. 

















Diseases of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 
Reported in Recent Research Studies — By Leo R. Tehon 


ITALIAN PRUNE LEAF SPOT. 


In Italian prune orchards in Idaho, 
trees have been affected during the 
past few years by a leaf spot which, 
when present in serious amounts as 
in 1936, can seriously interfere with 
the normal photosynthetic activities 
of the tree or even bring about defoli- 
ation. Accompanying a severe leaf 
spot attack, there may be heavy fruit 
drop or a yield of poor fruit. 

The spots on the leaves vary from 
less than one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter to large blotches which, co- 
alescing, form irregular dead areas. 
They do not appear until early sum- 
mer, but at that time they develop 
rapidly and are frequently accom- 
panied by an indistinct mottling of 
the leaf surface. In some years this 
mottling, or chlorosis, may be the 
only symptom present, the spots fail- 
ing to appear. Terminal growth on 
affected trees may be either slight 
or extensive. 

Laboratory studies and the re- 
sponses of affected trees to field treat- 
ments have failed to indicate, accord- 
ing to the report of Earle C. Blod- 
gett, plant pathologist at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, that the Italian prune 
leaf spot is caused by a parasitic 
fungus. Some observations indicate, 
however, that it affects more seri- 
ously trees located near barn lots, 
chicken runs and driveways. These 
observations, together with the mot- 
tling of leaves, indicate a possible 
virus disease influenced in greater or 
less degree by environmental factors. 

Buds from budwood taken in 1938 
by Dr. Blodgett from healthy and 
affected trees were set on healthy 
J. H. Hale and Elberta trees. Shoots 
arising from these buds showed, in 
1939, no spotting or chlorosis when 
the shoots came from buds taken 
from healthy trees, but severe spot- 
ting and some chlorosis or mottling 
when the shoots came from buds 
taken from diseased trees. There 
was, however, no apparent transmis- 
sion of the disease through the buds 
to the peach stocks on which they 
were set. 

Up to the present time the Italian 
prune leaf spot can be regarded as 
the possible result of a virus infec- 


tion or a genetic abnormality, the 
appearance and seriousness of which 
can be influenced importantly by the 
environment. It can be carried and 
perpetuated by buds used for bud- 
ding. L. R. T. 





PEACH SHOT HOLE. 


The customary shot-hole type of 
injury that follows infection of peach 
leaves by Bacterium pruni is so 
familiar and characteristic that any 
departure from it is of interest. An 
unusual type of leaf injury occurred, 
reports John C. Dunegan, of the 
federal division of fruit and vegetable 
crop diseases, near Springdale, Ark., 
in 1939. In this instance the bacteria, 
instead of being limited as usual to 
small areas, invaded in some cases 
as much as half of a leaf. 

The affected areas of the leaves 
had a greenish-yellow, translucent 
appearance when held to the light, 
but were dark brown when looked at 
directly. Defoliation was so heavy 
that the ground beneath trees was 
littered with leaves, while other 
equally severely affected leaves re- 
mained in the trees, adhering to ad- 
jacent leaves by a mixture of gum 





NATIVE PLUM SEEDLINGS 


PRICED LOW 
FOR FALL DELIVERY 


Y4-in. and up 


No. 2—2/16 to 3/16-in. .......... 
No. 3—about 2/16-in, ............ 


RUSSIAN OLIVE 


Seedlings 

Hardy—Drought-Resistant 

Size Per 100 Per 1000 
SS 5 ae $0.60 
12 to 18 ins. .......... 1.00 
18 to 24 ins. .......... 1.30 
hy at 1.50 
a. ance 1.75 


CHINESE ELM 
Siberian Type 
4 \ ee 
12 to 18 ins, .......... $0.45 
18 to 24 ins, .......... 65 
: 95 
| i. | — arn 1.40 


THE HOUSE OF GURNEY, Inc. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


7.50 
10.50 
12.00 
14.00 
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and bacteria which oozed from them. 

The tree block in which this phe- 
nomenon occurred was about twenty 
acres in extent, a young orchard 
planted eighteen months previous to 
the outbreak. The peculiar form of 
shot-hole attack was pronounced in 
about two-thirds of this block. Else- 
where in the block shot-hole infec- 
tion was normal in both kind and 
amount. The unusual outbreak cor- 
responded clearly, in location, to a 
part of the block which, the year 
previous, had been planted to string 
beans. The bean vines, after being 
allowed to winter on top of the 
ground, had been plowed under in 
the spring, before the infection ap- 
peared. 

Connection between the presence 
of decomposing bean vines in the soil 
and the occurrence of the remarkable 
disease outbreak can only be ex- 
plained on the basis that the vines 
exerted an unusual fertilizer effect, 
causing the small leaf veins, which 
ordinarily limit the spread of bacteria 
in the leaf tissues, to be readily en- 
tered and disorganized by the bac- 
teria, which thus were able to spread 
through unusually large portions of 
the leaf blades. L. R. T. 





Ask about our... 


One Tree Orchards! 
PEACH - PLUM - APRICOT 


(on one tree) 


5-VARIETY APPLE 
5-VARIETY PEACH 
3-VARIETY PEAR 
3-VARIETY CHERRY 


Trees with several different 
varieties bearing fruit from early 
until late in the season. A prac- 
tical idea with sales appeal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
TRADE LIST FREE. 


Send us your want lists. 


Fruit trees, ornamentals and 
lining-out stock 


Slatton Nursery Co. 


J. C. Slatton Morris R. Cunningham 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 
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Write us about~ 


*Evergreen liners 

*Hardy shrubs and shade trees 
*Phlox liners and field-grown 
*General assortment of stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY 
COMPANY 


Charles City, lowa 








HARDY FRUITS 


Caragana Pygmza, L.O.S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 











Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Pe: send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 














* CALIFORNIA-GROWN ROSES 


* FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
* ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and TREES 
Large list of Varieties and Grades 
All Kinds of FRUIT TREES 
% Write for Price List 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. — Est. 1875 — Shenandoah, lows 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 











PEACH PITS 





PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











OBITUARY. 


Edward H. Burson. 


Edward H. Burson, Clifton, N. Y., 
died July 11. For several years he 
was superintendent and production 
manager of the Green Nursery, 
which later was deeded over to him. 
Since that time he had sold at both 
retail and wholesale. He is survived 
by two daughters, five sons, three 
sisters and one brother. 


Will Y. C. Grant, Jr. 


Will Y. C. Grant, Jr., Columbia, 
Tenn., aged 41, died at his home 
June 29 after a cerebral hemorrhage 
the night before. He was associated 
with his father, who established the 
Grant Nursery Co. at Columbia in 
1885; later he successfully carried on 
the business himself. He was a grand- 
son of James I. Newson, who estab- 
lished his first nursery at Geneva, 
N. Y., after coming from England 
and later, in 1866, started the Cum- 
berland Nurseries at Nashville, Tenn. 
He is survived by his widow, one son 
and five daughters, his mother and 
four sisters. 


Gerald W. Conrad. 


Gerald William Conrad, owner of 
the Conrad Nurseries, Pasadena, 
Tex., died July 1, aged 60. He was 
the first mayor of Pasadena and had 
lived there for thirty-five years. Sur- 
viving are his widow, three daughters 
and one brother. 


John O. Christenson. 


After a long illness, John Oscar 
Christenson, owner of the Dighton 
Nursery, Dighton, Mass., died July 
15. A native of Sweden, Mr. Chris- 
tenson was 71 and a familiar figure 
on the Boston Flower Exchange. He 
came to this country fifty years ago 
and was a gardener on private es- 
tates until thirteen years ago, when 
he started his own florists’ business. 
Surviving are his widow, four sons 
and two’daughters. Funeral services 
were held July 17, and burial was in 
the Unitarian cemetery. 





THE Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association held its annual pic- 
nic at Durant park, Oakland, July 13. 


THE Massachusetts Nurserymen’s 
Association will have a field day at 
the Waltham field station, Waltham, 
Mass., August 7. 





CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
— to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 32 ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 


POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 

sty “tani Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 fe. 

SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 

APPLE, 2-year. 

CHERRY, l|-year. 

PEACH. 


All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








MODERN IRISES 


One bright spot of Wayman's Modern 
Irises will draw crowds to your nurs- 
eries or gardens—a special attraction 
that pays extra profits while it brings 
bigger business. Send now for special 
wholesale price list with drastic re- 
ductions, also descriptive catalogue of 
the world’s finest varieties, illustrat- 
ing 86 varieties in full color. I will 
help you select choice varieties. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box AN, Bayside, Long Island, N.Y. 





WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Specializing in 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
yrite for price list. 

Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 








Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 


Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
PRUNUS AMERICANA (Native Wild Plum) 
Write for special prices on quantity lots. 


Also other forestry seeds, native plants and wild 
flower seeds. 


E. C. MORAN 


Medora, N. D. 




















Outstanding features of the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, held on the cam- 
pus of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, July 15 and 16, were, 
first, that practically all discussions 
on the program were led by the 
nurserymen themselves. This was an 
encouraging development. Nursery- 
men who take such an active part in 
the meetings are certain to become 
more interested in their life’s work 
and to become better acquainted with 
each other and more progressive in 
their business management. 

There were several subjects thor- 
oughly elaborated upon by nursery- 
men from a practical standpoint. An 
extended discussion on the need of a 
code of ethics for the association was 
led by A. J. Shoosmith, of the South- 
side Nurseries, Richmond. There 
was a difference of opinion on the 
subject to ethics, with some opposi- 
tion, but the trend was definitely 
toward drafting and adopting such 
a code by the association. The mat- 
ter was finally referred to a special 
committee for study and report at 
the next meeting. 

The question box, prepared in ad- 
vance and led by S. N. Griffith, of 
W. T. Hood’s Nursery, Richmond, 
was a valuable part of the program. 
This feature is to be carried further 
at the next meeting and is expected 
to lead to definite solutions of prob- 
lems long troubling Virginia nursery- 
men. The most important result this 
year of the question box was the 
active participation in the discussions 
by the members themselves. 

Some of the outstanding subjects 
discussed at the meeting are briefly 
summarized below: 

A. J. Shoosmith, in his address on 
“Business Ethics,” stated that the 
basic principles of business practices 
should apply to the nursery business. 
However, he pointed out that the 
same rules that apply to doctors, 
lawyers and landscape architects do 
not apply to nurserymen. For exam- 
ple, physicians and landscape archi- 
tects do not solicit business. Nurs- 
erymen would not get far on this 
policy of ethics. He suggests study- 
ing the policies and practices of other 


groups and thinks that the nursery- 
man’s conduct as it affects competitors 
is most important. He believes that 
a written code of ethics, although 
such a code approved by the Virginia 
association would not be mandatory, 
would be extremely helpful and de- 
sirable to have as a guide. 

Mr. Shoosmith made these sug- 
gestions: (1) Stick to standard prac- 
tices; (2) bid on a job only once; (3) 
give the same price to every cus- 
tomer; (4) stick to every agreement 
made, and (5) play fair with the cus- 
tomer as well as the competitor. 

Following Mr. Shoosmith’s discus- 
sion the association voted that the 
president should appoint a committee 
to study and carry out this question 
of business ethics, with the idea of 
finally adopting it as a guide for mem- 
bers of the association. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed: Fred 
Shoosmith, Kenneth McDonald and 
David E. Laird. 

The question box, led by S. N. 
Griffith, is outlined as follows: 

1. Purpose of the association. 
2. Price structure. 

Growing—Does it pay more to propa- 

gate a limited list of plants? 

Wholesale— What should really de- 
termine prices? 

Real estate plantings—What discount 
should be allowed? 

3. Sales. 

A. What qualifications make a sales 
man? 

B. Should the salesman follow through 
and render service, furnish informa- 
tion, etc.? 

. Execution of work. 

A. Training of a foreman. 

B. Planting seasons as they affect a 
specific type of material. 

C. Planting procedure. 

. Terms of sale and collections. 

A.Is it possible for nurserymen to get 
together on uniform terms? Would 
a clearing house for collections be 
advantageous? 

B. How should the perennial 
due™ customer be handled? 

Albert Glass, of the Altavista Nurs- 
eries, Altavista, in his talk on “How 
to Make Plants Live When Trans- 
planted,” pointed out that the first 
thing to ask is, Is a plant a good 
surgical risk, before undertaking to 
transplant it? Can it stand shock? 
It should, of course, have a good 
root system, and the soil that the 
plant is growing in should be care- 
fully considered. A good soil pro- 


“balance 
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Virginia Members Trade Views 


Discussions on Diverse Topics Led by Members Themselves Make Successful 
Meeting of Virginia Nurserymen’s Association, at Blacksburg, July 15 and 16 


duces compact roots, whereas a plant 
growing in poor soil needs to de 
velop far-reaching roots in order to 
secure the necessary food and water. 
In the process of transplanting, roots 
should not be exposed. They should 
be fresh at the time of transplanting 
Partial defoliation was thought ad 
visable in order to assist the plant 
to develop root strength. Above 
all, do not let the plant go into a 
coma some time after transplanting 
A transplant should look its worst at 
the time of transplanting and gradu 
ally improve. Fertilizer should be 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
LEADING EVERGREEN 
PROPAGATORS OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Write today for Wholesale Trade List 
of evergreens. Many varieties listed. 
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added, but should be placed low and 
not on the surface, so that the roots 
will be led down to cool soil. Of 
course, it is necessary to apply fer- 
tilizer nearer the surface in the case 
of shallow-rooted plants such as 
azaleas than in the case of deep- 
rooted plants. Before transplanting 
the soil must be prepared, so that 
roots may easily penetrate. If it is 
not in good condition it should be 
put into the proper condition for 
vigorous root development. 

Soil that is not suited or an ex- 


posure that is unbearable will check . 


the plant growth so that it will never 
recover. Water packs the soil, hence 
should be used intelligently in trans- 
planting. 

Guying trees is especially important 
the first year, but one should be ex- 
tremely careful of the wires that are 
used, even when a hose is utilized. 

Mulching is essential since it pre- 
vents soil from baking, at the same 
time discourages overwatering. Roots 
of recently transplanted plants can 
fight to obtain water, but will not 
survive for long too much water. 

T. D. Watkins, Watkins Nurseries, 
Midlothian, whose subject was 
“Should We Propagate Lining-out 
Stock?” stated that a certain amount 
of propagation should always be 
undertaken by nurserymen, but em- 
phasized the fact that the most vi- 
cious method of propagating stock 
is by seedlings and urged that the 
amount of seedling stock bought or 
grown be limited. Smaller nursery- 
men, Mr. Watkins thought, should 
usually buy the larger part of the 
lining-out stock they need, whereas 
the larger nurserymen must grow 
much of this lining-out stock. He 
pointed out, however, that especially 
dificult stock to grow which has to 
be budded or grafted should be 
purchased from a specialist. 

In the discussion following Mr. 
Watkins’ paper it was pointed out 
by Fred Shoosmith that evergreens 
should be purchased from specialists 
who can grow and sell them much 
cheaper. A nurseryman should study 
what will be in demand in the fu- 
ture, and also one must remember 
that often a nurseryman may buy, 
grow and sell stock that has never 
bloomed, and he does not, therefore, 
always know whether it is true to 
name. 

Mr. Griffith pointed out that the 


larger nurseryman must do some 
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propagating to keep his force busy 
throughout the year. 

Fred Shoosmith, of Southside 
Nurseries, Richmond, in his talk on 
“The Peak Size for Profit in Terms 
of Dollars and Cents,” recommended 
the following sizes as representing 
the most profitable and the most 
popular, that is, in greatest demand: 

Arbor-vites of the common vari- 
eties, three to four feet and four to 
five feet. This stock, according to 
Mr. Shoosmith, may be grown to a 
height of five feet in two years, but 
this is not desirable because such 
forced plants are too stringy and 
would be set back when transplanted. 
At times it is well to dig every other 
plant to make four or five feet if 
needed. 

Pfitzer’s junipers, popular and 
profitable sizes, eighteen to twenty- 
four inches and twenty-four to thirty 
inches. 

Azaleas, eight to ten inches and 
ten to twelve inches, especially in 
the indica group. 

Spirea, eighteen to twenty-four 
inches and twenty-four to thirty 
inches are most profitable. 

Weigela, two to three feet and 
three to four feet. 

Boxwood, two to three feet and 
three to four feet for tree box. For 
dwarf box the most profitable sizes 
are from five to six inches and from 
six to eight inches. 

Shade trees, the best peak size is 
from eight to ten feet and from ten to 
twelve feet. 

Broad-leaved evergreens, eighteen 
to twenty-four and twenty-four to 
thirty inches will sell according to 
Mr. Shoosmith ten to one better than 
the larger sizes. 

“Girdling Roots” was the subject 
of the talk given by H. M. Van 
Wormer, of Van Wormer Tree Serv- 
ice, Richmond, who is a specialist in 
moving and handling large trees and 
has made a special study of girdling 
roots. He finds that eighty per cent 
of the trees are affected by retarded 
sap flow and the girdling root is the 
gangster and the underground tree 
enemy. His experience is that tight 
root growth is often brought on by 
overfertilization too close to the 
trunk. Softwood varieties develop 
more girdling roots than hardwood 
varieties. Fruit trees have more than 
nut trees. The symptoms of girdling 
roots are similar to and may be con- 


fused with other causes of tree irou- 
bles. 

Mr. Van Wormer thinks the fall 
is the best time to detect girdling 
roots. The leaves of girdling roots 
turn yellow and die prematurely, 
oftentimes on one side of a tree. It 
takes an average of five years to kill 
a well established tree, and it may be 
necessary to dig down one or two 
feet near the trunk to locate the 
trouble. One of the methods to 
guard against girdling roots is to cul- 
tivate about twice a year about one 
foot out from the trunk. 

A picnic in the garden nook and 
a visit to A. G. Smith's rose garden, 
where 5,000 or 6,000 plants were 
growing and blooming, were features 
of the entertainment. 

Money to send A. S. Gresham, 
incoming president, to the Southern 
nurserymen’s convention, at Char- 
lotte, N. C., the latter part of Au- 
gust was appropriated. 

An additional $25 was appropri- 
ated for Kodachrome films to be used 
by A. G. Smith, Jr. 

W. R. Shelton, Ellerson, reported 
on the activities of the legislative 
committee in killing a bill which 
would have required a bond of $5,000 
of nurserymen selling fruit trees. 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: A. S. Gresham, 
Richmond, president; Albert Glass, 
Altavista, vice-president, and A. D. 
Mitchell, Hilton Village, secretary- 
treasurer. David E. Laird, Rich- 
mond, and M. R. Myers, Staunton, 
were elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 

It was voted to hold the next 
annual summer meeting at one of 
the beaches in the Norfolk area, the 
executive committee to decide the 
time and place. 

Samuel Thrasher, of the Green- 
brier Farms, Norfolk, was elected 
chairman of the program and en- 
tertainment committee for the coming 
meeting. 

The annual meeting was well at- 
tended, there being some forty to 
forty-five nurserymen and guests. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


Fred Eshbaugh, formerly in charge 
of the nursery at the Fort Hays ex- 
periment station, Hays, Kan., is now 
superintendent of a reclamation proj- 
ect in southeastern Kansas with head- 
quarters at Pittsburg. The work 
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consists largely of reclaiming land 
laid waste by surface coal-mining 
operations. An excellent experi- 
mental orchard and vineyard has al- 
ready been established. 

Because there probably will be no 
bulbs imported from Holland and 
France next fall, the trade is taking 
a greater interest in perennials than 
usual. Perennials are probably the 
best substitutes for spring-flowering 
bulbs. Varieties that normally bloom 
early in the season will perform well 
if planted in the fall because they 
become well established during the 
winter and make an early start in the 
spring. Nurserymen are reporting an 
active demand for perennials. 

Budding operations are under way 
in the southwest. Some of the Texas 
rose growers have already started to 
bud, and fruit tree budding is going 
on in most areas. The stand of un- 
derstocks is the best that it has been 
for many years, but the plant is prob 
ably a little lighter. Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable up to date. 

A. E. Willis, president of the 
Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan., 
and Mrs. Willis drove to the A. A. N. 
convention at New York. En route 
they visited the company’s place at 
Painesville, O., and returning they 
called on nurseries in the south. 





ST. LOUIS NEWS. 


If the past few days are to be con- 
sidered as an indicator, the unusually 
mild weather is about over and the 
month of August will be about nor- 
mal. Rain is badly needed at this 
time, the precipitation for the months 
of June and July has been confined 
to a few local showers. Most of the 
nurserymen have their blocks well cul- 
tivated and free from weeds. In the 
blocks where transplants and _lin- 
ers occur, rain is badly needed. In 
many instances, the dry weather has 
caused considerable loss in new plant- 
ings, especially the spring plantings 
Many of the larger transplanted trees 
and shrubs are causing considerable 
worry at this time. Some few large 
oaks and hickories in the native woods 
in this area have died recently, ap 
parently due to the succession of dry 
years. 

Lawns have taken on their dried 
out appearance, and little water grass 
is to be found where watering has 
been omitted. Even the commoner 
weed pests do not seem so plentiful 
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PLATE BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 235 


standard nursery items, brief descrip- 
tion, substantially bound. Price in small 
lots, 65e each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price in 
small lots, 30e each. 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15e each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on receipt 
of $1.00. Cash with order. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
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RED CORE Water-Tite papers 
are made from paper and other 
materials that are produced in ac- 
cordance with our definite specifica- 
tions. For that reason, paper far 
superior in formation and strength to 
ordinary paper is used. 


Different grades and combinations 
are manufactured for the Nursery- 
man. MILL CREPED, 334% 
CREPED and BURLAP-LINED 
PAPERS afford complete protection 
to trees, plants, shrubs, etc. 


Write for samples and prices on 
your requirements. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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this year, probably due to the lack 
of rain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence McGovern, 
of the McGovern Nursery, Kirkwood, 
are spending a vacation at Gladstone, 
Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Waldbart, of 
the Waldbart & Sons Nursery, on Nat- 
ural Bridge road, have returned from 
a vacation in California. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Houlihan, of 
the Houlihan Nursery Co., Creve 
Coeur, Mo., attended the nursery- 
men’s convention at New York and 
will visit their son Joseph at Rhode 
Island Nurseries, Newport. 

Jesse Ireland, of the Onarga Nurs- 
ery Co., Onarga, Ill., made a brief visit 
in St. Louis on his way to Texas, 
from where he went to the conven- 
tion at New York. 

July has been the picnic month in 
this vicinity, with the St. Louis Flo- 
rists’ Club, the Greater St. Louis As- 
sociation of Gardeners and the St’ 
Louis Ladies’ Florists’ Club holding 
picnics at various times. These picnics 
were all well attended and everyone 
seemed to have a good time, as the 
weather has certainly been ideal. 

Kirk Keller had open house at his 
new office and apple packing shed at 
Creve Coeur, Mo., Saturday, July 13. 
Over 500 attended and all had an 
enjoyable evening of dancing and re- 
freshments. Mr. Keller remodeled a 
building which was built in 1822, 
modernizing it and adding an apple 
packing shed. The remodeled build- 
ing is to be used as an office and dis- 
play room. Mr. Keller represents sev- 
eral power sprayer and mower and 
implement companies and also ope- 
rates the largest commercial orchard 
in this vicinity. The previous week, 
Mr. Keller entertained the cemetery 
association at the same place with a 


chicken dinner. C. F. G. 





THE Michigan strawberry crop, 
which last year was worth in excess 
of $2,000,000, was two weeks later 
in starting this year, but appears 
likely to total more berries of better 
quality than a year ago. 


PURCHASE of a S-acre tract ad- 
jacent to its present establishment is 
contemplated by the Peterson Bros. 
Nursery, Inglewood, Cal., to be used 
in an expansion program. Before 
such a plan can be carried out a 
change of zone on Arbor-vitz street 
west of Freeman avenue will be re- 
quired. 


A new product to meet 
new dema of farmers, 
nurserymen and home gar- 
deners. VITA-FLOR is 
more than Vitamin Bi. 
Experiments have proven 
VITA-FLOR to be more 
helpful than Vitamin B: 
alone. 


Write today for full details, 
ome lists, and information 
t liberal ree dis- 
quant on VITA-FLOR in 
handy eye-drepper bottle. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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RAFFIA 


A small supply of all three 
standard brands on hand. 
GOODRICH 
Rubber Budding Strips 


All sizes. 


NURSERY SUPPLIES 
Write for prices 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
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HILL’S BOOK 
OF 
EVERGREENS 


This beautifully illustrated book an- 
swers every question about evergreens. 
Produced by America's leading ever- 
green nursery with a background of 
80 years’ experience. 


Fifty chapters, including complete 

information on uses, descriptions, 

ropagation, historical and cultural in- 
ormation pertaining to evergreens. 


Cloth bound, 7x9'4 inches, contain- 
ing 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 
45 in full color. $3.50 postpaid. 


Order from 
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Summer 


MARYLAND SUMMER TOUR. 


In spite of a blistering hot day 
with the thermometer registering 
from 96 to 100 degrees in the shade, 
the Maryland Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion had a fine turnout for the sum- 
mer meeting July 26, showing it to be 
a real live organization. 

The nurserymen from the western 
shore caught the early ferry across 
Chesapeake bay, and their first stop 
in the morning was at the Eastern 
Shore Nurseries, Easton. They ar- 
rived there around 10 a. m., with 
about twenty-five or thirty in the 
party. In spite of the heat most of 
them strolled over the nursery. (You 
can’t discourage nurserymen’s inter’ 
est in plants.) The plants attracting 
the most attention were the Chinese 
chestnuts and a hybrid red mallow. 
The heat made the beer and ginger 
ale served quite welcome. 

From Easton the party proceeded 
toward Pittsville, obtaining lunch on 
the way. Arriving about 2 p. m. with 
more members, the party was divided 
into groups and escorted in cars over 
the Tingle Nursery by L. G. Tingle 
and his employees. It was unfortu- 
nate that it was so hot, but in spite 
of it, the nurserymen enjoyed seeing 
his 250 acres of lining-out stock. Mr. 
Tingle had his nurseries spotlessly 
clean and deserves great credit. His 
great list of species of little-known 
and unusual plants makes his nursery 
an interesting place to visit. One of 
the items that attracted most atten- 
tion was a large batch of many thou- 
sand berried American holly cuttings 
in peat and sand that were as close to 
100 per cent rooted as you can get. 

Later in the afternoon the party 
drove on to the George Washington 
hotel, Ocean City. With Mr. and 
Mrs. Tingle as host and hostess, a 
delicious banquet was served to at 
least sixty members and friends of 
the association. As at all good ban- 
quets in hot weather, the speeches 
were short and pleasant. With H. B. 
Cannon, president of the association, 
in the chair, there was a short speech 
of welcome by Mr. Tingle. Dr. T. B. 
Symons, dean of the college of agri- 
culture, University of Maryland, 
spoke briefly on the arboretum there 
and the work the college was doing 
for the ornamental nurserymen. 
Henry J. Hohman, as chairman of 


Meetings 


the arboretum committee, outlined 
the progress made, and later the plans 
for the arboretum were shown by 
Dr. Mark M. Shoemaker, professor 
of landscape architecture at the uni- 
versity. 

The following morning, July 27, 
the party drove to Berlin to visit the 
large nurseries and orchards of Harri- 
sons’ Nurseries, Inc. The Harrison 
boys were busy shipping fruit from 
their orchards. Burbage (“Bunk” to 
his friends) said that spraying with 
hormones as per Dr. Frank E. Gard- 
ner’s discovery was excellent to use 
in preventing drop on Williams Early 
Red. 

For a real good time and a well 
organized tour, full credit and thanks 
were given to Dr. George S. Lang- 
ford, the secretary. He did a real job 
-and has certainly done his full share 
toward making the association the 
live one that it now is. _E. S. H. 





INDIANA SUMMER MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Indi- 
ana Nurserymen’s Association was 
held July 10, in the Memorial Union 
building, Purdue University, West 
La Fayette. It was called to order at 
10:30 a. m. with about thirty-five 
members present. Alex Tuschinsky 
presided in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Homer L. Wiegand, and the 
vice-president, Merrill B. Esterline. 
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The welcoming address was given 
by the president of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Dr. E. C. Elliott. Dr. Elliott 
said the university was glad to have 
such groups as this association hold 
their meetings on the campus. It 
gives the university an opportunity 
to show what is being accomplished 
and how the taxpayers’ money is 
being spent. 

The business meeting followed, in 
which it was voted that Dr. Elliott, 
Prof. R. B. Hull, also of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and F. R. Kilner, editor of 
the American Nurseryman, be made 
honorary members. Motion was also 
carried to make the minimum dues 
$5 instead of $4. The meeting ad 
journed at 12 noon. Luncheon was 
served in the west cafeteria. The 
food was delicious and enjoyed by 
all. 

Following the luncheon, Prof. 
Frank Hall, department of history, 
economics and government, Purdue 
University, gave an able discussion of 
current world problems. He told of 
the war situation in Europe, includ 
ing many things most of the mem- 
bers did not know. After this talk, 
Professor Hall spent some time in an- 
swering questions. 

Because of the short time remain- 
ing and the extremely warm weather, 
the next talk, by Dr. G. D. Scarseth, 
agronomy department of the univer 
sity, was brief. The subject of this 
talk was to have been the “Relation 
ship Between Good Growth and 
Soils.” Dr. Scarseth said there was 
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Will Be Found 


Those Wooden Plant Bands 


your hardy perennial plants 
for resale or to carry over in 
the fall. You’ll be amazed 
at how easily they are moved 
in the spring! 


Write for samples and prices. 


Send for circular 
describing full line 
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to the 
Progressive Nurseryman 


WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNDIS 


“Flower Seeds for Nurserymen”” 





hardly time really to go into the sub- 
ject and he would rather postpone the 
talk until a future date. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:30 
p. m., and a conducted tour was 
made of the campus and buildings, 
with T. R. Johnston, publicity direc- 
tor of Purdue University, in charge. 
The new music hall was one of the 
buildings visited. This auditorium is 
larger than Roxy theater in Times 
square, with a seating capacity of 
6,208 and the most modern equip- 
ment. The stadium and airport were 
other points of interest. 

The ladies spent the day visiting 
the home economics building and the 
ladies’ halls. This tour was con- 
ducted by Professor Lommel. 





HOUSTON GROUP ELECTS. 


The Houston Landscape and Nurs- 
erymen's Association met July 15 for 
the monthly meeting, at Herman 
park. It was followed by a water- 
melon feast. 

Thomas Bell Foster presided at the 
meeting, which closed the activities 
of the association for a year. Reports 
were made by various committees on 
activities which the association has 


been conducting during the year. 
The committee appointed to study 
the need for control of petal blight 
on azaleas and other diseases affecting 
plants of this area and the committee 
directing beautification of Houston 
parks were asked to continue their 
work until some final disposition has 
been made. 

The election of officers followed, 
with the following result: President, 
O. J. Anderson, Blume System Tree 
Surgery; vice-president, W. D. 
(Dick) Griffing, Griffing Nurseries; 
secretary, Robert C. Suggs, Suggs 
Landscape Service; treasurer, Miss 
Wilma Gunter, Griffing Nurseries. 
Directors elected are Mancill Allen, 
Mancill Allen Nursery; Thomas Bell 
Foster, landscape architect; J. W. 
Kingswell, Gulf Landscape Service; 
Frank Cornelius, Jr., Acme Nursery 
& Landscape Co., and Paul Teas, 
Teas Nursery Co. 


After the business session, large, 
luscious, ice-cold watermelons were 
sliced and served to the twenty-four 
members attending. The August 
meeting will be held at the home of 
W. D. Griffing, 2011 Sul Ross, Au- 
gust 19. 








AN EXTRA 
SALESMAN 


How would you like to put 
on an extra salesman during 
the busy period in autumn 
or spring, without the task 
of searching for a man 
qualified for the job or the 
expense of maintaining him 
on the payroll at other 
times? 


You can do it by using 
the advertising columns of 
the American Nurseryman 
to carry your offers of sur- 
plus stock, quote your prices 
and bring in the orders. 


Try it this fall—now! 


American Nurseryman 
508 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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URGES PREPAREDNESS. 

{Continued from page 14.] 
with a serious shortage of stock in the 
early twenties, due to quarantine 37, 
lead to the expanded and inflated con- 
dition of the late twenties and the 
inevitable contracted and deflated sit- 
uation of the early thirties. Orderly 
production in the future would be 
an insurance against the recurrence 
of those dark days. 

(c) Cost of production—Individ- 
ual concerns should by all means know 
their costs of production. Production 
statistics alone will not prevent losses. 
Known production costs will at least 
insure the concern against sales below 
cost. Inventory reduction at sales 
below cost is not sound business. It 
represents a reduction of capital with 
permanent loss to the concern and 
possible demoralization of the indus- 
try. The fact that certain concerns are 
using cost-accounting systems success- 
fully in their business is proof enough 
that all could do so if they bent their 
efforts to that end. 

(d) Distribution—Nurserymen of 
all states are or should be interested 
in the trade barriers problem. This 
matter is more serious, contrary to 
popular belief, to the small interstate 
shipper than to the large. It is axi- 
omatic that what keeps commodities 
out of a state to an equal degree keeps 
the same commodities within the state. 
Trade barriers have in some cases 
been erected by the states in their 
quest for revenue or the protection 
of home industry, and logically should 
be removed by the same political units, 
without federal interference. How- 
ever, as has been repeatedly warned, 
if the states themselves do not tear 
down these restrictions on interstate 
commerce, the federal government may 
assume its prerogative and do it for 
them. State trade groups, fearful of 
additional federal regulation, should 
lose no time in demanding from their 
state officials the abrogation or modi- 
fication of all laws, rules and regula- 
tions not justified as pest control meas- 
ures. It is our hope that all state 
associations this coming year will 
make this one of their major projects. 
The problem can be solved by state 
action if state associations have the 
initiative to do so. 


(2) Legislative Inventory. 


The legislative work of the national 
association, to be reported later, affects 
every nurseryman in the country. This 
is inevitable. Every nurseryman 


should be concerned with these ac- 
tivities. 

State associations are likewise con- 
cerned in matters of federal legislation. 
The combined influence of all state 
associations, if effectively codrdinated, 
would be great. In the past few years, 
the national association has been keep- 
ing in touch as best it could with 
state legislation affecting the industry 
in the various states. The national 
association has represented its mem- 
bers in forty-four states in national 
affairs, but, of course, has no authority 
to represent nonmembers. 

The claim has been made that the 
national association is not representa- 
tive of the trade. It is our belief that 
it is. It is further our belief that the 
national association has been of value 
to every member of the trade even 
though he may not be a member of 
any nurserymen’s organization. In 
order to prepare ourselves on this 
legislative front, we should like to 
recommend to the delegates and others 
that consideration be given to the 
proposition that every state, local or 
regional association adopt proper reso- 
lutions authorizing the national asso- 
ciation to represent it in matters 
of federal legislation and administra- 
tive procedure. These associations 
today are for all practical purposes 
relying on the national association for 
this service. It would strengthen the 
hand of the national association if it 
had authority to represent them. A 
single member of every such associa- 
tion delegating this authority to the 
national should be appointed as na- 
tional legislative representative for 
his association. He would serve as the 
direct contact between the two groups. 
All representatives so elected could 
be designated as the national legisla- 
tive council. The effectuation in the 
coming year of such delegation of 
authority would prepare our legisla- 
tive front against either direct attack 
in national legislation or flank attack 
via the state capitals. 


(3) Promotional Preparedness. 


Interindustry competition is assum- 
ing greater importance daily. Indi- 
vidual units within many industries to- 
day are not so much competing with 
each other as they are with other indus- 
tries. During the past several years our 
agricultural industry has been so intent 
on competition between its several 
units that it has in general lost sight 
of the bigger aspects of its own eco- 
nomic welfare. Today, it is the elec- 
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tric refrigerator, radio, automobile 
and other conveniences of modern 
life that are demanding and obtaining 
the attention of the consumer. These 
industries are organized to put their 
commodities before the buying public 
necessities—not luxuries. Are we 
doing the same? 

Many state associations and local! 
groups, and even individuals, have 
sponsored well worth-while promo 
tional activities in their own state or 
locality, with little cost and large re- 
turns. It would seem to be the func- 
tion of a national trade association to 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


MAZZARD CHERRY AND PEACH PITS. 
Will be offered as usual again this season. 
Write for prices. 

WAYNESBORO NURS., AYNESBORO, VA. 


HELP WANTED. 
Experienced nnaee to work peach beginning 
about August 
GL ENWOOD’ NURSERIES, GLENWOOD, IA. 











FOR SALE. 

Will sacrifice paying, fully equipped and 
stocked nursery, retail only; 50,000 territory. 4 
acres, fine modern T- — — house; big fall 
business ahead. Must 

W. 8S. HERZOG, CHEHALIS, WASH, 


CEDAR SHINGLE TOW. 
Baled in carlots, F.O.B. Virginia mill, 
per ton for shipment = to October 1. 
October 1, $8.00 =.‘ 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 





$7.00 
After 








Still Shipping 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
and HEMEROCALLIS 


For prices, write 


GEO. WwW. HUNTER, Grower 
R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced ame to sell copetate nursery 


line to florists, nurserymen, seed, department and 
a stores. Old established firm. Full- ‘-“ 

ition. Commission. Drawing account 
vig man. Give full details and —— By 
Address No. 164, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 
8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








FOR SALE 


Because of four score age, I am offer- 
ing for sale my landscape nursery; an 
established and profitable business. 
Superintendent, 10 years’ service and no 
better. 

Charles Andrew Maxson, 810 Stuart 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced landscape man for a western land- 
scape organization. Must be familiar with all 


Address No. 165, c/o American Nurseryman, 
508 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Soil Improver 


“PEAT-O-MAINE” Peat 
Moss is an excellent qual- 
ity, domestic, sphagnum 
peat moss that is fully 
aged, properly prepared 
and packed to meet the 
most exacting require- 
ments of horticultural use. 


The quality of “PEAT-O- 
MAINE” Peat Moss is compar- 
able in every way to the high 
standards established by us 
during our 60 years of supply- 
ing peat moss products to the 
trade. Write us today for prices 
and full details on “PEAT-O- 
MAINE” Peat Moss. 


PEAT O’MAINE b 


PRODUCT OF U.5.A, 








ATKINS & DURBROW 


Dept. AN-8 
165 John St., New York, N. Y¥. 
1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Tl. Boston, Mase. 





Domestic 
PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








TREE SUPPLIES 
Tabor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for treating tree injuries, etc. 


Tree Bracing Rod, Screw Hooks and Cable 
at a substantial saving. For listing, write 


ROLLIN H. TABOR CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 








ASBO Nail-On Steel Box Straps 


Black and Galvanized. 
Cut to size. Ready to apply. 
No waste. No tools required. 


Write for prices. Enjoy the saving. 


American Steel Band Co. 
Bowman Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











encourage and sponsor the sale of its 
products. Due to a vocal, but evi- 
dently a small desire, this association 
prepared for its members an adver- 
tising mat service. From the reports 
to follow, this has not met with the 
response that was expected. 

The sale of nursery stock at a 
profit is, after all, our purpose. The 
protection against legislative enact- 
ments, administrative regulations, 
trade barriers, etc., is merely a means 
to the end that a profit may be more 
reasonably assured. 

Should we sponsor a national, city 
and town beautification week, state- 
wide tree-planting programs, civic 
pride projects, fruit trees in the home 
landscape planting program? Should 
we revive the local yard and garden 
contests, or sponsor local garden tours 
or “gardens on parade” in our re- 
spective communities or states? Should 
we in the middle west put on a cam- 
paign for shelterbelt, windbreak or 
farm wood lot planting? Can we sup- 
port specific planting programs, such 
as have been so successfully carried 
on with dogwood in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, redbud in the southwest and 
azaleas in the south? Can we tie on 
more effectively with the “clean up, 
paint up and plant up” campaigns of 
local communities? 

In other words, in what direction 
should any promotional endeavors as 
an industry take? How might the 
work be organized? How could re- 
sults be measured? These are ques- 
tions which should be answered before 
embarking on any promotional pro- 
gram. But embark we should if this 
industry, as an industry, wishes to 
maintain its leadership in the field of 
horticulture and its individual units 
secure for themselves their just and 
rightful share of the consumer's 


dollar. 
Conclusions. 


An attempt has been made to lay 
before you a program for industry pre- 
paredness for the future on three gen- 
eral fronts—trade, legislative and pro- 
motional. In inventorying our posi- 
tion, we find certain essentials are 
lacking for the maximum prosperity 
and stability of your business and 
your association. 

A state-national codrdinated’ pro- 
gram of activities is suggested. What 
these activities may be depends upon 
your decisions. The periodic collec- 
tion and analysis of production sta- 
tistics is recommended. How these 
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Preserve Those Age-Old 
Trees with Bartlett TREE 


Tools and Supplies 


No, 1-W 


TREE 
TRIMMER 


Long ole 
Rope ull 
Type. Section- 
al poles 4 to 16 
ft. Powerful 
Compound 
Lever Head 
eute i 3” 
branch easily. 
Lightweight. 





No. 44 
POLE SAWS 


16” blade. Any 
length pole. 





No. 1-W No. 44 


No. 127—22” 
PARAGON SAW 
Many A of Saws, especially 
designed for tree trimming work. 


BRACING MATERIALS 
Lag Screw Hooks, Eye 
Boits, Tree Rod, Flexible 


Lag Screw Hook 


New No. 999 Improved Hand 


BARTLETT 
TREE 
PAINT 
Protects pruning 
wounds. Easily 
applied. Will 


not freeze. 





GOOD PRUNING 


means better trees and better foli- 
age. It is easy to do good work 
with the BARTLETT PRUNERS. 


Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3058 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 











Better Irrigation, Cheaper 
THROUGH ITTNER NOZZLES 


Used in connection with a Circular 


Spray System, which you can build 
yourself, the Ittner Nozzle will give you 
efficient irrigation at remarkably low 
cost. 15 lbs. pressure sprinkles a 40-foot 
circle adequately. Durably built—easily 
attached—extensively used. 

Write for folder and details of our 
Free Advice Service on irrigation prob- 


lems 
ITTNER BROTHERS, Anoka, Minn. 
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SUPPLIES 


iN 


Wy 
FOR 
Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 


— BLUE BOOK ~— 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 
FLORIST SUPPLY 


e——/ 


i 





W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 








For The Finest 
Nursery Twines 


You use twine for so 
many jobs around the 
nursery every day—why 
not have the finest and 
strongest obtainable? 
Carpenter has all types 
for any requirement. 
Send samples or description 
for quotation. No obliga- 


JAVA 
SUSAL ree dookict, “Knots the 
COTTON Sailors Use.” 


GeO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


JUTE 





BALED ) CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 
Buy Direct Sean tet ieee 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Laona, Wisconsin 











SHOES vit 
EVERY NEED 
ARIENS CO. 
Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 





CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 
Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 


KILL RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECT 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, i 
Sueqguenn, Resw anst Plants. 

Pree Pest Control Guide, 


CALIFORMIA sreay-ccmncal coare ccarenanen 
taser e Rew ner ey 


Nursery VOLCK 











may be gathered, how analyzed and 
distributed remain for you to decide. 
Costs should be determined. What 
system to use in arriving at costs will 
depend on each individual operator. 
It is suggested that interstate deter- 
rents to business can be raised by state 
groups without federal intervention. 
Are state associations equal to the 
challenge? A suggestion is made for 
strengthening our legislative machin- 
ery. Will you take back to your re- 
spective state associations the recom- 
mendation on this matter? To meet 
interindustry competition, it is sug- 
gested that first we must determine 
the rules by which we compete among 
ourselves. Only then shall we be in 
a position to meet the competition of 
other industries on an equal basis. It 
is suggested that consideration be 
given to both these matters. Are we 
capable of meeting this issue fairly 
and squarely? 

It is our desire that a strong repre- 
sentative committee be immediately 
appointed to consider these matters, 
to report back to the convention on 
Friday as to ways and means of ef- 
fectuating any of these recommenda- 
tions for “industry defense” which 
may meet with the approval of this 
select and special committee. 

It is only by concerted and united 
action that an effective “industry de- 
fense” against whatever conditions 
the future may hold can be built. We 
have solid foundations and a willing 
corps of workers. We have tools 
with which to work, but some are 
in need of repair and others could be 
strengthened along suggested lines. 
The question is, “Are we ready and 
willing to assume these burdens?” 

The answer is in your hands. 


THE tree peony was the subject 
of an interesting article by N. I. W. 
Kriek, of Cottage Gardens, Lansing, 
Mich., in the July issue of Parks and 
Recreation. 


PREPARING for the national 
convention of the Memorial Crafts- 
men of America to be held at Colum- 
bus, O., August 5 to 9, a committee 
of cemetery officials is preparing an 
exhibit of ideal cemetery lots includ- 
ing design, landscaping and other fea- 
tures, to be displayed at Memorial 
hall during the week of the conven- 
tion. Serving with the committee is 
B. H. Kleinmaier, secretary-treasurer 
of the Burwell Nurseries Co., Colum- 
bus. 
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FAMOUS 
PRODUCTS 


c. P. O._the safe spreader for bet- 
ter control of Lace Bug, Red Spider, 
Juniper Scale, Lilac Scale, Pine Leaf 
Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 


For most species of borers on decidu- 
cus trees. Apply as protective measure 
before adult moth lays eggs. Used by 
leading tree companies. 

CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. 
applied with spray equipment. 
use on many varieties of transplants 
to reduce mortality. Retards and re- 
duces loss of moisture. Permits trans- 
planting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 





6300 State Road, 
t 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








| 
| 








¢ ROW MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


epares ground for plant- 
ing. Fast t rotating Fines pk plow, disc, harrow, 
smooth—in one operation. Makes unexcelled 
deep seed bed. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 
for cultivating; used by leading growers. Easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10 h. p. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. N 





DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOKS 


Book No. 1. 80 Colored Illustrations. 50c 
Book No. 2. 160 Colored Illustrations. 75c 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 

















NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


.M. LEONARD & SON 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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TWO HUNDRED CARLOADS OF COLBY’S PEAT MOSS 


are now ready for delivery 








Colby’s peat moss products are time-tested and constant in quality, having been used with 
marked success by experts on PRIVATE, FEDERAL AND STATE PLANTING 
PROJECTS for the past 15 years. 


Our PIONEER BRAND peat moss comes from veins of highest-quality Sphagnum peat, 
free of all sticks, cotton grass and other nonabsorbing material. After a year-long process of 
curing and drying this peat is marketed in a dry state having a moisture content of about 
15%, with a humus content over 90%, and being slightly acid in reaction with a pH of 5.0. 


Colby’s PRIDE-O-NORTH BRAND comes from near the Canadian Border in Minnesota. 
After a year’s process of curing and drying this lighter northern peat is ready for sale in 
the dry state with a moisture content of about 20%, running 95% pure humus and being 
acid in reaction with a pH of 4.3. 








Bulk car shipments are most economical for planting work where peat is not to be resold. 


Peat for resale is packed in standard bales, lined burlap bags and dual wall paper bags. 





Colby’s peat moss comes in the following grades: Fine milled, granulated, shredded and coarse. 


Bookings are now being accepted for immediate and future delivery. Prices gladly furnished 
upon request. 


References—Dun & Bradstreet. Citizen Savings Bank, Hanlontown, Ia. 


COLBY PIONEER PEAT CO.."Ine. 


Originators — Producers 
HANLONTOWN, IOWA 














Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 

















| ATTENTION 
NURSERYMEN! 


SOILMASTER 
PLANT FOOD 





Patent Ne. 2073695 


MAKE MORE PROFIT—Sell Your Roses, 
 —— Shrubs, Vines i Fruit 
Trees Started and Growing in 


Cloverset Plant Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time during 
the hot Summer months. Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
make money for you next Fall. 

Write today for free illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. Carton of samples by mail, 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
10520 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Nature’s way of feeding plants. Cut down your re 
placements by using this high grade humus mix- 
ture, which will feed the plant throughout the 
growing season. Clean, odocless and will not burn 
Its natural bacteria, ho-mones and Vitamin B con- 
tent help to stimulate the seeds and give quicker 
germination. Ideal for gardens, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. Gives you three years” growth in two years 


SODUS-ACID HUMUS 


The same as Soilmaster except it is sour; used ‘or 
acid-loving plants, such as »lueberries. rhododen- 
drons, evergreens, ete. Write for full information 
on our money-making proposition to nurse ymen 
Do not stock a single bag or spend one cent. We 
fu nish the mat for your catalogue and do <I! the 
work. Just give us a little space in your catalogue; 
then watch your profits climb 


We are also able to furnish you Soillmaster Michi 


gan Peat, finely ground and strongly acid. PH 
about 3.5. 


The Soilmaster Company 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 








Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
= SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TRANSPLANTONE 


IS NOW A PROFIT FACTOR 
IN MANY NURSERIES -¢ 


The hormones and vitamins are so skilfully blended in 
TRANSPLANTONE that they act positively on a 
very wide range of ornamental plants, forming stronger, 
more abundant roots. 


If you use TRANSPLANTONE regularly on all of 
your stock you will find: 


1—stock moves with less loss. a : 
2 : ’ TREATED UNTREATED . | 
—Shock and wilt from transplant- spenwen 


ing are reduced. (: 


3—Top growth starts much sooner, especially with Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Hollies, Junipers, Pyracanthas and other humus- 
loving plants. 


4. Both evergreens and deciduous trees stand shipping better. 


VITAMIN B-1I IN THE MOST EFFECTIVE FORM 


TRANSPLANTONE is a vitamin-hormone stimulant — 
for rooted plants. It contains not only Vitamin B-1 but 
also the most effective plant hormones and other vitamins, SAVES 
so that it works on more kinds of plants and in a much VALUABLE 
wider range of soils than Bl alone. It increases root TREES 
growth, vitalizes the plant generally and carries it over 
the shock of transplanting. Nurserymen report to 
us that Nordmann 
WHERE TO USE Firs, Rhododendrons, 
Shrubs, seedlings, trees, rosebushes, garden plants—all Weeping Cherries and 
should be treated with the transplant solution when Flowering Crabs that 
planted or moved. For continued vigor, water once were in bad shape 
each week with the dilute TRANSPLANTONE solu- after transplanting 
tion. have been brought | 


ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO USE | 2c f° full vigor 


; ‘ | with one watering of 
1 oz. dissolved in water will make 10 gals. of transplant | TRANSPLANTONE. 
solution or 1,000 gals. of solution for weekly watering. 
Simple, complete instructions in every package. a 














Made by the manufacturers of ROOTONE—the nationally 
accepted hormone powder for rooting cuttings, seeds and bulbs. 


l-oz. can, 50c 3-oz. can, $1.00 1-lb. can, $4.00 
WRITE TO US TODAY FOR OUR PROPOSITION TO NURSERYMEN 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Ambler, Pa. 


Horticultural Division A-17 














